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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive for consideration photojraphs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceediny 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions whict he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence tha! 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enciosed, the editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

#* With this week's issue of COUNTRY LIFE we present a supplement 
which will be interesting to all lovers of our national pastime. 
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EYOND question the long letters from Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, which appeared in the Times last week, 
concerning the trcaunent of the sick in hospital in 


South Africa, came like a thunderbolt upon the 

conscience and the sympathy of the nation. All of 
us had se!n the casualty lists day after day ; all of us had noticed 
that the «'‘eaths from disease far exceeded those from wounds, 
that the inicrobe was a foe infinitely more deadly than the 
Mauser, or the Pom-pom, or the long-range cannon. But to 
notice and tu realise are not quite the same thing. Men said “it is 
a long list,’ and shook their beads; but the lists were repeated 
day after day, and the man in the street, having no time to go 
into the detail of them, passed them by. Then came the letters 
of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, written vigorously, vividly, sympathetically, 
in such a manner as to bring home to everybody the cruel and 
apparently avoidable suffering which had been undergone by the 
men who fought for England. A cry went up for vengeance 
against the War Office, against Lord Kitchener, against 
everybody, or at any rate against somebody; and next came 
the debate in the House of Commons. It began well enough. 
Mr. Wyndham was perhaps a trifle rhetorical, but certainly 
clever and almost convincing. _Mr. Burdett-Coutts, fully 
conscious of the responsibility which he had taken upon 
himself, was dignified and grave, sundry other members spoke 
more or less well, and it was reserved for the representative of 
Carnarvon Boroughs, Mr. Lloyd-George, to drag the debate 
down to the level of the gutter, or lower, and to provoke 
Mr. Balfour into an outburst of righteous and scathing 
indignation. After it Mr. Lloyd-George must have felt as 
small and as ignoble as he really is, if that be possible; but the 
manner of the ending of the debate upon so grave and terrible 
a subject was deplorable. That is to say, it was-lamentable in 
tone. Practically, the result was that which was desired by 
ali—an independent and a searching enquiry. 
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To some2 aspects of the whole question it is proposed 
to devote that dispassionate attention which was hardly possible 
for sympathetic commentators at the moment. Without for the 
moment expressing a decided opinion on the question whether 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts was entirely right in his judgments, we may 
point out that there are one or two points which are well worthy 
to be reflected upon. First, it should be remembered that Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, having had large experience in hospital work at 
home in connection with the Great Northern Hospital, was likely 
to be a severe critic. So, while we would most emphatically 
dissociate ourselves from the flippancies of Mr. Treves, we desire 
at the same time to say that some of the matters of which Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts complained were obviously unavoidable. That, 
after a forced march, typhoid and other patients should be 
crowded into the same tents may very well have been unaveid- 
able; but that there were some serious cases of neglect and 
suffering, and that Mr. Treves spoke of them with undue levity, 
may still be true none the less. It may well be that the golden 
mean lies somewhere between the two views. 

Then it is said that never since the famous letters of 
Mr. W. H. Russell from the Crimea, letters which procured for 
him a well-earned knighthood, has there been such a revelation 
of suffering and of incapacity. But, then, no two wars could be 
more different than the Crimean War and that against the Boers. 
The former consisted in a large measure of sieges by British, 
French, and Turkish forces which had command of the sea, and 
the ground covered by the campaign was of no great extent. 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have had half a continent to 
think of, and for them mobility has been the one thing needful. 
The public fell foul of English generals and of English troops 
at the outset because they were not sufficiently mobile, and 
compared them, very much to their disadvantage, to the mobile 
Boers. 

Now extreme mobility is, so obviously that the point 
hardly needs argument, incompatible with complete hospital 
arrangements on the march, especially upon a long and a forced 
march, and it is here we come to the really difficult 
question of military ethics. Is everything to be subordinated 
to the defeat of the enemy? Are wounded men to be 
left, untended it may be, and sick men to suffer unheard-of 
agonies, if by that means the more rapid defeat of the enemy can 
be secured? Or are the claims of humanity, even in an affair so 
inhuman as war is and must be, so paramount that military 
exigencies must give way on occasion? ‘Truly the questions are 
by no means simple to answer, and men and women will answer 
them in various ways, according to their temperaments and their 
dispositions. But it is at least certain that you cannot, as the 
saying goes, have it both ways, and that both Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener, when they planned the long and rapid march to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, weighed things in the balance and 
came to the conclusion that mobility, much as it might cost, 
would be more economical of suffering in the end than a slow and 
steady march in comparative comfort. Let us by no means 
judge them, or either of them, too harshly, and let us, if we are 
wise, give them credit for knowing their duty and for doing it 
ruthlessly when it is necessary. . Even then those of us who are 
critical may find plenty to complain about in the hospital arrange- 
ments generally, for whatsoever may be said in defence of the 
arrangements in these forced marches, the War Office have proved 
incontestably, by the number of nurses and doctors and hospitals 
sent out since January, that they completely failed to realise 
beforehand needs which must have been manifest to every student 
of military history. 





OVNTRY NOTES. 






TTENTION is transferred for the moment from South 
Africa to China, to which the eyes of ‘the whole 
world are directed with anxiety which approaches the 


verge of horror. There appears to be no reason 

for doubt that the Chinese really have murdered, under 
circumstances of extreme brutality, the German Minister while 
he was engaged in the performance of his official duty, and that 
is an insult which the German Emperor cannot possibly brook, 
Even among savages the person of an ambassador is sacred, but 
the worst of the Chinese is that they are not quite savages, but 
have a bastard and fossilised civilisation of their own. By this 
act, and by many others in the like spirit, they have practically 
declared war against the West, and with the West Japan has 
ranged itself. Indeed, so far as can be gathered, the little 
Japanese sailors who are so familiar and so well-beloved in every 
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English naval port have behaved with a gallantry quite equal 
to that of any Europeans in the fighting which has already 
taken place. 

The only comforting aspect of the affair is that the 
concert of the Powers is—for the moment, at any rate—far more 
real than the most sanguine dared to expect. International 
jealousies, it was thought, would certainly make themselves felt ; 
but in the face of acommon danger they have not been felt yet. 
Those who are on the spot realise the truth of a wonderfully 
vivid description of the Chinese which appeared in the Pall-Mall 
Gazette on Tuesday: “ The Chinese do not distinguish among 
‘foreign devils’; they do not even distinguish English from 
Japanese, I mean the bulk of them. They do not know where 
England and Japan are situated. When the Japanese war broke 
out Chinamen said to each other: ‘ The foreigners have rebelled.’ 
They are the only people; all others are, or ought to be, subject 
to them. This is where their appalling ignorance comes in.” 
For the present, therefore, these semi-civilised people must be 
regarded only as noxious vermin. 

Our best ground for a connaent hope in the speedy success 
of the allied Powers in bringing the masterful Empress of China 
to her knees, is perhaps the still recent success of the Japanese 
in the Corean war. All the evidence of that campaign seemed 
to show that a resolute body of a few thousand civilised troops 
could make a conquering march through China in any direction 
that it pleased. No doubt the Chinese have. got weapons of 
precision that they had not then, and perhaps a better notion of 
using them, but they are Heathen Chinese still, with all that 
extraordinary nation’s apathetic contempt of death, but acute 
fear of a wound. If sudden death were always the fate of battle, 
the Chinaman would, probably, be the most fearless soldier in the 
world, but as it is, he seems to have taken for his own the coward’s 
motto, ‘‘ What’s the good of pluck when it ’urts?”’ It is by an 
appeal to his ‘‘feelings’’ that he is to be persuaded most readily. 

The nation has learnt to wait with a wonderful and trustful 
patience in Lord Roberts’s period of silence after great achieve- 
ment, but it is not to be denied that its patience is being rather 
tried for the moment. During the past week it cannot be said 
that progress is altogether satisfactory. We are full of the hope 
that the daring of the Boers in the east of the Orange River 
Colony is only a prelude to the hemming in and eventual 
surrender of those commandoes, which seem practically isolated, 
but in the meantime their daring and even their numbers seem 
on the increase, and the possibility of their breaking through the 
dangerously long line of defence on the south is ever present. 
For all that, as we have said, there is no lack of confidence in 
the nation that all is being done for the best, and that when 
Lord Roberts does again break silence as to his important 
movements, it will be to tell us of their success. 





The discussion at the Royal United Service Institution on 
Tuesday afternoon brought out in a very noteworthy fashion the 
defects of our artillery organisation. Without going into the full 
figures, we may say that there are in use in South Africa at this 
moment fourteen different kinds of gun and fourteen different kinds 
of ammunition, not interchangeable. Some variety, of course, 
is inevitable. There must be different calibres, from the little 
Pom-pom with its 141b. shell to the long naval gun with its roolb. 
shell, or the howitzer with its 118lb. shell. But there is certainly 
a very unnecessary amount of confusion, and it is fairly clear 
that our artillery system, like a good many other things, stands in 
need of reorganisation. Nothing, for example, can excuse the 
fact that the three batteries of ficid artillery from India had the 
old ralb. shell with a differenc charge from the horse artillery 
gun, or that the breech-loading howitzers from India have a 
different calibre from the Imperial Service howitzer, and require 
totally different ammunition. 





The Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society have taken up a 
question of first-rate importance and urgency, and have introduced 
a short Bill into the House of Commons—not that there is the 
smallest chance of passing it this session—on. the subject. 
Travellers by train cannot fail to have been struck by the 
enormous amount of damage which is done habitually in dry 
summers by fires kindled by sparks from passing engines. A 
railway bank all ablaze with fire is.a common enough spectacle, 
but last year we saw many fields of ripe corn ascending in smoke 
to Heaven—a most pitiable sight. The curious thing is that 
the owners of railway engines are not responsible in the same 
manner as the owners of road locomotives for damage done 
in ¢his way. Why they should not be, Heaven only knows. 
For the maxim, stc uteve tuo et alienum non laedas, would seem very 
clearly to apply. Meanwhile sufferers, or potential sufferers, 
have an opportunity of helping themselves in the matter. The 
First Lord of the Treasury, when asked to give special facilities 
for the discussion of the Bill, said that the: President of. the 
Board of Agriculture had no detailed information as to the 
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damage done by sparks from railway engines. The Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural. Society therefore beg that particulars 
of any such fires may be sent to their secretary, Mr. Robert 
Galloway, at 5, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinborough, and they will 
supply blank schedules to be filled in with full particulars. 





During the last week. tue writer went over one or -two 
arable and pasture farms in Essex, and is, consequently; able to 
form a fair idea of the state of the crops. Except for hay, the 
outlook is very satisfactory indeed. Wheat is forward, and has 
already done flowering; in one case it was simply splendid, one 
of the best looking crops seen for many years, the tenant 
attributing the result to a liberal use of slagg that seems to suit 
the ground particularly well. The pastures are also, thanks to 
the rain, in first-class condition, and the roots are getting on well 
from the same cause. Beans also promise to be a heavy crop. 
Hay, however, is very short indeed. One old farmer said he 
had not had so poor a crop for forty-six years. Another, whose 
experience did not go so far back, reckoned the crop was about 
as bad as the one in 1893. The tender feeding grasses and 
clovers never have come away at all. In addition, the thin crops 
now being cut are drenched with rain almost every day, so that 
the hay prospect is very far indeed from being good. 





Under these circumstances, stock-keepers will be well advised 
to take full advantage of the wet weather for the purpose of 
sowing catch-crops for autumn use. In this connection an 
interesting experiment may be named. Farmers are fairly well 
acquainted with the advantages of maize as a forage plant for 
early autumn, but a leading agriculturist has come to. the 
conclusion that, if cut at its prime, dried and stacked like hay, 
it would make good winter fodder. To test the soundness of this 
view, he has sown a good large break with it. The great difficulty 
is caused by the rooks, that are extremely numerous, and fond of 
maize ; nor will anything keep them away. A tent and a scare- 
crow have been put up, but they heed them not; the plot has 
been stringed so closely that they have actually to go under 
the cotton, but they do go. They have been shot at morning 
and night, and yet they return at midday. The truth is, they 
are far too numerous, and ought to be assaulted in their roosting 
woods during winter, and in their rookeries during the breeding 
season. Nothing else will keep them within decent bounds. 





In the course of his peregrination the writer met with a concrete 
illustration of a state of things not unknown previously. Side by 
side with a field of ordinary smooth wheat was one of Garton’s 
Abundance; a little backward as compared with the other, but 
very well c:loured and healthy, so that there is every prospect of 
its pulling up. The interesting, and even pathetic, story of the 
twenty years of work and experiment gone through by these 
brothers is known to readers of Country Lire. It seems, 
however, that they are not to be allowed to reap the harvest of 
their labour. No patent can be tiken out for a breed of wheat, 
and it is open to any corn merchant to grow and sell the famous 
Abundance. Indeed, the seed for the very field referred to was 
purchased from a neighbour for 25s. a quarter, when the price 
asked by the Gartons was 4gs. ‘ One cannot blame a farmer for 
buying in the cheapest market, or a corn merchant, as long as he 
keeps within legal bounds, yet a great hardship is involved. 
Had the same brain power and labour as were devoted to 
evolving the new wheat been devoted to the invention of 
machinery, the inventors would have been enriched for life. The 
law seems decidedly unjust. 

What gives actuality to the grain prospect is a sudden rise 
in the price. of wheat. For twelve months it remained at or 
about 25s. a quarter, but a week or two ago it began to spring 
upward, and as we write the quotation is 32s. and 33s. a quarter. 
The rise is due to the reports from America which foretell a short 
harvest. That they are accurate seems indisputable, and yet the 
farmer does not feel at all confident that a high level will be 
maintained. When one country runs short another has a bumper, 
and no one can as yet forecast how the Russian harvest will turn 
out. Should it be a large one the outlook will be completely 
changed. Then again, the weather is beginning to cause anxiety. 
No great harm has yet been done by the rain, but what we want 
now is sun and plenty of it. An old proverb says: ‘ Drought 
never yet brought dearth to England,” and were not a drop of 
rain to fall for the next six weeks no harm would follow. 





Lovers of country life may be recommended to pay a 
visit to the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New Bond 
Street, where to-day an exhibition opens of rural scenes as 
depicted on canvas. There are to be really two shows, one 
«‘ Byways of Cornwall,” a series of oil panels by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, the other an exhibition of Pastels by Mrs. Sutro, who 
has been transferring to canvas a number of river and farm scenes 
in Berkshire, and she supplements these by a number of studies 
from Fontainebleau, where she has recently heen staying, and 
some night effects from Paris. 
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A French painter of a singular excellence died on the Friday 
of last week. In regarding, and deservedly admiring, many 
scenes of French country life, signed by greater names than his, 
we have in all likelihood often looked upon his work.. He was 
an inspired imitator, and his name, Trouillebert, has passed into 
the French language as a verb, “trouilleberter,” to make a 
fictitious imitation. Painters of the Barbizon School were his 
favourite models, and it is said that he could imitate Corot 
and Diaz so closely, that only a past-master in the art of the 
connoisseur could detect that the work was not original. In 
imitations of Harpigny, alone of their school, he appears to have 
been unsuccessful. Yet, working from Nature direct, he was but 
in the second class of painters, though he still drew his scenes 
from country life—the farm and the washing-place. 





Mr. R. W. Hudson, who not only owns the Danesfield 
Estate near Hurley Weir, but is doing a great deal for it, has 
been subjected to great annoyance through being accused of the 
misdeeds of another, The process of reasoning adopted by the 
accusers was simply erroneous. Barbed wire and iron fences 
excluded the public from the strip of level land between the river 
and the wooded land of Danesfield, which had been used 
habitually for picnics and the like. Mr. Hudson was the owner 
of Danesfield; Mr. Hudson, therefore, must be the person 
responsible. And if Mr. Hudson were the person responsible, 
then was he also all kinds of things not fit to be repeated or 
published. But the accusers have got hold of the wrong man. 
For the real offender is Mr. H. Kearley. It is sometimes 
curious to note in gentlemen of this character the combina- 
tion of the view that their own property is absolutely sacred 
with the view that other people’s property may be confiscated 
at pleasure. Meanwhile, we trust that every effort will be 
made to test Mr. Kearley’s right to put up these obstructions. 
For the little picnics on this strip of land were pleasant, and 
wherever there is a public right on the river banks it ought to be 
defended with the utmost jealousy. 





The great estate of Membland Hall, the seat of the late 
Lord Revelstoke, has changed hands again, and the lands, which 
formerly belonged to a banker-peer, are now in the hands of Mr. 
William Cresswell Gray, the great shipbuilder, who has laid out 
a large sum of money on the property. It is a magnificent estate 
which cost Lord Revelstoke more than a quarter of a million of 
money. It has been visited by royalty many times, and its 
marine drive of some nine miles in length is of great beauty. 





A very fine estate seems likely to come on the market, or at 
least to be offered for lease, in consequence of the death of the 
late Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks. This is the estate of Glentana, 
containing all that the sportsman’s heart can desire in the way of 
stalking, grouse-shooting and fishing. We have heard it 
estimated that probate of the late Baronet’s estate will be put in 
at about four millions, and Glentana itself is, of course, beyond 
the means of any but the wealthy. But there seems no lack of 
wealthy men with the best tastes of sportsmen, and Glentana is 
not likely to golong seeking an owner or a lessee. 





Even the much-abused Mr. Walter Long may, as he has 
shown recently, speak kindly when he is approached in the 
proper way. For example, it is known that dog shows both in 
this country and in Ireland and in Paris have been most 
injuriously affected by the quarantine regulations, which the 
Board of Agriculture have deemed it necessary to enforce. 
Therefore, the Veterinary Council of the International Kennel 
Club appointed a deputation, which was introduced by Mr. H.C. 
Green, Q.C., M.P., to reason with Mr. Long upon the subject. 
And the deputation, instead of indulging in vague and useless 


complaints, laid practical suggestions before Mr. Long; and he,.. 


in his turn, showed by his answer that he appreciated the 
sensible character of the suggestions, and that he recognised, 
particularly in relation to some breeds, the necessity of 
introducing from time to time fresh blood from abroad. He was 
careful to guard himself at the end by saying that the Board 
would have to watch very carefully against any reintroduction of 
rabies, It was the fashion for some time to abuse Mr. Long 
whatsoever he might say; but, partly because he did not mind 
in the least, the fashion has changed; and we are disposed to 
think that all reasonable persons will support Mr. Long in this 
last attitude. 


Messrs, Gilbertson and Page, of Hertford, are starting a 
dog show of their own, which is deserving of the warmest 
support. . It is to be called “the gamekeepers’ dog show ’— 
organised by gamekeepers, confined to the varieties of dogs in 
which gamekeepers are interested, and (we imagine) judged by 
gamekeepers—and it is to be held at the Aquarium on the last 
day of this month and August ist and 2nd, It is, perhaps, 
a little unkind in the promoters to say that the gamekeeper has 
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a well-founded horror of the ordinary judge at an ordinary dog 
show; but we hardly think that judges give quite so much 
attention to pedigree as is alleged. Nor, perhaps, is the game- 
keeper so absolutely indifferent to pedigree as is suggested in the 
circular which has reached us. But the idea, undoubtedly, is a 
first-rate one, and we shall. visit the show with very great 
interest. 


The midsummer rain that filled all the rivers swept away 
the last lingering hopes of doing anything more with the May- 
fly. On the whole a fair May-fly season, though vexed by the 
prevalence of winds, and especially of northerly winds, which are 
against up-stream casting on the Test. Now for a while there 
will be little doing with the trout. In the South we do not 
sufficiently appreciate and practise the finesse of clear water 
fishing with the worm. It does not, of course, compare with the 


‘interest of the dry fly fishing, but requires a deal more skill than 


the “chuck and chance it” method with the sunken fly in thick 
strong water. It is a little hard on the “coarse fisher,” as he is 
ungallantly termed, that his season should open with water 
scarcely clear enough even for his methods, but it is all of good 
promise for the latter months, and helpful for the running up of 
the sea-trout and any grilse or salmon that may be so disposed. 





People are often apt to forget that salmon run up the rivers 
all through the season, and do not confine themselves to the 
recognised spring and autumn runs. No doubt the sprirg and 
autumn are the times for the big runs, except in the case of grilse, 
which often run up in large numbers at the latter end of the 
summer ; but throughout the summer a few salmon are on the 
run whenever the height of the water allows them to go up. If 
it were not so the weekly close time for netting would be even of 
less service to the angler than it is. 


The Scotch rivers of which we have the best reports, so far 
as the best of fish, the salmon, is concerned, are certainly the 
Tay and the Dee. Accounts of the catches and the show of fish 
in the Spey are deplorable, and the over-netting in many a river 
is likely to prove its.own ruin by reducing its proceeds to a 
money value far below the cost of the men and apparatus 
employed. Already, we know, many nets have been taken off, 
for the excellent but melancholy reason that it does not pay, 
owing to the reduced numbers of the fish, to keep them on. If 
the impression should generally prevail that ‘salmon nets do 
not pay ’”’—and there is a deal in fashion in these matters—the 
bad business might conceivabiy work out its own salvation. 
Meanwhile, the bulk of the evidence brought before the Royal 
Commission goes to show over-netting to be the root of the evil 
times that all anglers deplore. 


A pretty story of a dog’s faithfulness and intelligence comes 
from Ireland. One day recently a young lad named Frank 
O’Brien fell into the Ennis Mills pond and would have been 
drowned but for the sagacity ofa terrier. The dog plunged in 
after the boy, and catching his master by the arm, did all he could 
to pull him ashore. Finding his efforts unavailing, he got out on 
the bank, and running up and down barking furiously, attracted 
the attention ofa Mr. Molony, who, with great difficulty, managed 
to bring the boy ashore in a very exhausted state. 





Shakespeare asks ‘“‘ What's in a name?” but if he was a 
soldier and saddled with the uncommon name of * Juggins,”’ he 
would know the difference. An unfortunate “Tommy,” now 
lying wounded in South Africa, is inflicted with this cognomen, 
and pathetically relating his sad experiences to an officer of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, said: “You don’t know what a 
drawback an’ worry my bloomin’ name has been to me in 
the service, sir. Why, arf-a-dozen times I’ve got into all sorts 
o’ ’ot water an’ been goin’ to be run into the guard-room wen 
I’ve been axed my name by an officer, an’ answered, ‘ Juggins, 
sir,’ ” 








Our Portrait Illustration. 
i oe RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is, as all the world 


knows, the widow of the statesman who died all too 

soon, the mother of the brilliant young war correspon- 
dent who had so many exciting adventures in South Africa, and 
the daughter of the late Mr. Leonard Jerome of New York. 
Among the many American ladies who have taken a high place 
in English Society she has taken a prominent place. Her energy 
in well doing and her tireless personal activity have been shown 
in a marked and grateful manner in connection with hospital 
arrangements during the South African War. Moreover, she 
has deserved well of her adopted country by her literary enter- 
prise, for, whether the Anglo-Saxon Review is to live, or not to 
live, it is certainly a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
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FARMS 


OF 


and the pheasant’s eye narcissus makes silver groups 
here and there, is the season at which to wander over the 
flower and fruit farms of Messrs. Bath, and it was at that time we 
visited the colour-stained acres, swept by the winds from the 
marshes, and warmed with a sun that ever seems to shine in this 
flat bracing land. Sun, sky, wind, and flowers are the delights 
of Cambridgeshire, and the farms are a canvas painted with the 
colours of the year’s flowers, a procession passing silently along 
from the time of the Christmas rose until the same blossom lifts its 
petals from the dark leafage. The farms are less than two miles 
outside the quaint river-divided town of Wisbech, and on the 
border-line between Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. No hills 
break the view, but mile upon mile of fen country is spread out 
with its glorious skies and tree-lined horizon, a country to charm 
the artist who treasures the beauty of sky and tree. 
It is an impossible task to write about everything in this 
nursery, or farm—as this place of flowers and fruits is more 
correctly described—and it is neither our wish nor our readers’, 


ey a bright spring day, when the tulips blaze in the sun 





IN DELPHINIUM TIME. 


we feel assured, to make an extensive list of things that fill these 
flat acres of loamy soil, in the time long ago washed by the 
waves of the sea; and those of antiquarian mind will not forget 
that in reaching the farms from the town the old Roman 
embankment is passed, which served to defy the encroaching 
waters. 

If one desired an object-lesson in grouping, unintentional 
however, that lesson can be learnt here, as the plants, from 
chionodoxas to peonies, phloxes, larkspurs, and pansies, are grown 
in masses or groups. It is this: remarkable massing together of 
flowers that gives a brilliancy to the whole surroundings—splashes 
of colour upon the light brown soil, and sometimes a carpet of 
glorious hue within the hedges that give shelter from the winds 
that ever blow from sea and land. The writer has visited many 
nurseries, but never one in which the plants are grown in greater 
quantities or amid more highly-kept surroundings. This country, 
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the fenland in par- 
ticular, will pro- 
duce bulbs finer 
than anything that 
comes to us from 
abroad. The bulbs 
increase freely, 
tulip and hyacinth and daffodil, aad, as an instance, on the 
daffodil Sir Watkin we noticed no less than eleven perfect 
flowers to one bulb. The same happy life is expressed by 
every plant that finds a home here, and the enormous masses of 
each thing are a revelation. Forty thousand bulbs of the 
strangely beautiful parrot tulips were in bud, and one may 
imagine that this great gathering together of flowers dashed with 
crimson and gold and scarlet presents a picture of colour dazzling 
in splendour, and revealing the true beauty of grouping to gain 
effect. In the same way are the daffodils and other tulips culti- 
vated ; stretches of Horsfieldi, Golden Spur, Grandee, Sir Watkin, 
and all the more popular and uncommon forms, with a complete 
series of tulip species. Those goblet-shaped flowers, of which 
the famous Gesners are the most splendid, are arranged side by side, 
to enable the visitor to choose the colours that are of individual 
interest. The masses of Tulipa retroflexa were immense, bed 
upon bed filled with nothing save this long-stemmed yellow 
species with its quaintly pointed petals. 

We are convinced now that the late tulips are forcing their 
way into public favour, through 
persistent advocacy of their 
usefulness for grouping after 
the earlier kinds have faded. 
This brilliant array reflects the 
popular taste, of course, as a 
nursery surely indicates the 
flowers in greatest demand. 

A bright line of colour ran 
through an aisle of fruit trees ; 
it came from the primrose 
Miss Massie, a crimson flower 
with gold centre, one of those 
brilliant varieties that are only 
seen in carefully selected and 
preserved strains. Another 
line was of primrose and poly- 
anthus, flowers of beautiful 
form and colour, reminding 
one of those vigorous Munstead 
primroses which have their 
birth in the beautiful wood- 
land garden of Miss Jekyll, 
flowers on strong’ stems and 
of pure self colours or shaded. 
Patches of purple, marone, 
and almost black, with the hues 
of ‘a mosaic pavement, covered 
the brown earth in one corner. 
Closer acquaintance revealed a 
bewildering selection of the famous Empress pansies, and a 
large selection of the charming tufted varieties, which have 
played so good a part in modern gardens. 

The soil, although strong’and fresh, requires considerable 
“‘ feeding,” as the gardeners call applying manures and stimulants, 
to promote fertility and growth, but it appears that these broad 
wind-swept fens are happy sites for the great flower industry, and 
for that matter, fruit too. Bulbs would undoubtedly succeed 
under skilful management, and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
in these fen districts and similar places in the British Isles 
bulb growing may become a source of profit. Rude growth is 
apparent on all sides. The bright little chionodoxas of the 
opeuing year spread about delightfully, scattering their blue 
stars where no one designed they should be, and increasing as 
freely as the daffodils which come with the winds of March. 

At this season the flower farms are veiled in deeper colour. 
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‘The huge pzony bushes are aglow with colour, big buxom masses ; 
here the deep crimson of the old peony of the mixed border, there 
some newer variety of tender pink, as soft and subtle as the hue 
of the tea rose, and scenting the air with as sweet a fragrance. 
Flowers are everywhere, and the scene is sumptuous. Acres of 
ponies in blossom must impress the most impassive beholder, 
and maybe instil into him an undying love for gardening. No 
one can stand before those flowering bushes without feeling the 
influence of the big blossom burdens, wonderful in their variety 
of colour, and sometimes 

richly fragrant. The peony 

has of late years advanced 

in popularity. We always 

loved the old crimson 

kind of the cottage garden 2 

and = every well-conceived =~ 
mixed border, and_ rejoiced 
when its big flowers tumbled 
over the walk, or made rich 
groups in the woodland. 
Ponies are too generally 
placed in the border, some- 
times bunched up _ sheaf 
fashion, or dotted here and 
there without a thought as to 
their companionship; but one 
misses their true beauty when 
thus placed, their leafiness and 
intense colour seen in the half- 
shade of shrubbery or wood 
or grassy margin. 

But this is a digression, 
forced upon us by the great 
peony army at Wisbech, old 
and new kinds, some single, 
others semi-double, and many 
quite full, set perhaps in a 
background of broad guard 
florets. Then the eye wanders 
to the wonderful sheaths of delphiniums or perennial lark- 
spurs, and our illustration of these with the curious sun- 
bonneted women in their midst will give the reader some 
idéa of the strength of the plants. It is a quaint scene. 
The women are busy amongst the flowers, and their bonnets 
from certain views appear as if many beehives had_ taken 
flight and settled amongst the tall plants—regiments of 
straight firm spikes covered with flowers of many colours. 
These bonnets are, we believe, characteristic of the fenlands, 
and are a necessary protection from the winds and sun. _ Pyreth- 
rums, early chrysanthemums, wallflowers, hollyhocks, annuals 
of a hundred kinds, roses, and everything pertaining to a well- 
filled English garden, are planted here on a colossal scale. 

Long ranges of plant-houses are filled with roses, 





FIELD OF THE POET'S NARCISSUS (N. POETICUS). 


carnations of every type—border, tree, and Malmaison— 
and the homely climbers in almost universal use, the clematis, 
ivy, and Virginian creeper; it is a flower “emporium,” to 
use a harsh word, but of fascinating interest and immense 
variety. 

Of course, it is useless to attempt an enumeration of every- 
thing of value and beauty at Wisbech, and so we leave the region 
of flowers to consider the fruit acres, which form by no means 
qn unimportant department. At one time fruit wag grown entirely, 
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the growth of flowers being an after consideration prompted by 
the increasing love of horticulture in Britain. 

No great variety of fruit is grown—we mean no long lists— 
and it is, therefore, of importance to know the kinds in which 
Messrs. Bath place their faith. Raspberries cover numerous 
acres, and of this fruit the variety Hornet is most highly 
prized, being better even than the free-cropping Superlative, 
and equally valuable for the market as for the home garden. There 
is sometimes a vast difference in the fruit grown for sale and for 





TULIPS—AN APRIL PICTURE. 


the home table. A miurket fruit may be as palatable as a 
pumpkin, yet crop so. prodigiously and be so beautifully coloured 
as to command a steady price. TheWorcester Pearmain apple may 
be taken as an illustration—a pretty-cheeked fruit, but utterly 
flavourless. Lovers of raspberries should make careful note of 
Hornet, one of River’s seedlings, and honoured some years ago 
with the Royal Horticultural Society’s certificate. Another 
raspberry of great value is Red Antwerp, an old variety which 
has been undeservedly supplanted in a large degree by inferior 
novelties. These kinds are the foundation of raspberry culture 
at Wisbech. One day last year no less than thirty tons of 
raspberries were gathered for the market, and fifty tons of 
strawberries, though this we belisve was a record achievement. 
It is interesting to know that Red Dutch is the only red currant 
grown, and the strawberries 
are confined to the varieties 
Royal Sovereign and Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the former 
one of the newer kinds raised 
by Mr. Laxton, of Bedford ; 
the other needs no comment— 
it is as popular as President or 
British Queen. 

In these days fruit culture 
is beginning to arouse some 
attention. It is still in its 
infancy, and failures to bring 
about successful results are, of 
course, no incentive to others 
to follow this—when well 
managed — lucrative calling. 
The failures generally are the 
result of downright ignorance 
of varieties, and even of the 
ways of culture. This seems 
a sorry confession, but it is 
true.. Fulsome articles have 
been written by men who know 
nothing of the practical busi- 
ness, and these have led many 
astray, instilling into their 
minds visions of certain 
wealth from the fruit orchard. Nothing of the kind. The 
fruit grower must enter upon his duties equipped with the 
necessary ' knowledge, or lose his cash to the utterniost 
farthing. To those who intend to become’ market fruit 
growers we say “observe,” seek out the varieties in the 
neighbourhood that are known to take kindly to the 
particular district, and consider, of course, the question’ of a 
market for the produce. These thoughts are recalled by the fruits 
at. Wisbech. Acres are covered with one variety of known 
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excellence. As an example, 
we were told that Lane’s 
Prince Albert apple was the 
most profitable in this district, 
and no finer variety for general 
culture exists. Yorkshire 
Beauty, Greenup’s Pippin, 
Ecklinville Seedling, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Worcester 
Pearmain were also mentioned. 

But for a moment we 
must cnce again go back to 
the flowers, to rectify previous 
omissions. We had forgotten 
to consider the great collec- 
tion of cannas, plants bearing 
strong spikes of flowers 
splashed with colour, — or 
spotted, and sometimes quite 
self. Many noble _ varieties 
have been raised of late years, 
but it is only, as far as the 
open garden is concerned, in 
very warm and _ prolonged 
summers that the plants attain 
their true beauty. If: one 
cannot trust them out of doors, 
or does not appreciate their 
foliage for its own sake, then 
they may be added to the 
things for the greenhouse. 

The Messrs. Bath are 
famed for their dahlias. We 
delight most in the cactus 
dahlias, flowers of quite starry 
shape with their pointed petals and display of brilliant colours. 

We must refrain from writing more about the interesting 
Wisbech flower farms. Our illustrations will show the scale 
upon which the industry is carried out, and for an instructive 
lesson in modern flower gardening few places excel this for 
its variety and the wonderful growth of everything planted in the 
reclaimed marshes of the Wash. ; 


The Ladtes Dog Show. 


HE annual summer show of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association, held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, is an event that is certainly looked 
forward to by the fashionable world, whilst the most 
hardened of professional exhibitors cannot fail to 

attach importance to it as a valuable medium for interesting 
the fair sex in the canine race. As might be expected, therefore, 
the entry was a very large one, extending to over 1,000 dogs. 
It is only natural, moreover, that the strength of the show lay 
in the direction of the toy classes, as it is scarcely probable that 
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LIFTING FLOWER BULBS AT WISBECH. 


many ladies would devote their attention to the rearing of 
sporting dogs, though great praise is due to the excellence of 
Miss Reston’s pointers, Heather Bruce, Jessie of Budhill, and 
Gailey, which between them swept the board of the prizes 
offered for this variety; Mrs. George Raper’s English setter, 
Barton Tory; Mrs. Bepler’s Irish setter, Winifred; and Miss 
J. Godfrey's numerous team of field spaniels, which includes 
some of the best cockers of the day. 

Newfoundlands were made conspicuous by the excellence 
of Mrs. Ingleton’s superb black Wolf of Badetioch and Miss 
Goodall’s Gipsy Princess; but the Great Dane classés were 
rendered sadly uninteresting through the absence of Mrs. 
Horsfall’s team, whilst a competition amongst Borzois without 
any of the Duchess of Newcastle’s representatives competing 
was like the play of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ with the Prince of Denmark 
missing from the cast. The latter variety, however, was fortified 
by the presence of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales’s magnificent 
and well-known Alex, which of course carried all before him, 
whilst the winning deerhound, Mrs. C. E. Davis’s Rhuna of 
McNeil, is a typical hound, and Miss Lee’s bloodhound 
Harlequin, the winner in two classes, a very fair one indeed, 
though of course not up to the standard of such bloodhounds 
as Babbo or Boscabel. A_ great 
improvement was noticeable amongst 
the middle-weight competitors, such 
as basset- hounds, in which H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales secured a 
first prize with Sandringham Lockey, 
and Mrs. A. Lubbock another with 
Locksley, a couple of representatives of 
-the breed which it would be difficult to 
beat. Bulldogs were not a very grand 
collection, though the winner, Mrs. C. 
F’, Clarke’s Merstham Jock, is decidedly 
smart, and has won several prizes in 
good company, whilst Mrs. Graves’s 
wonderful team of pocdics, which 
included the Acrobat, the Apparition, 
and Dancing Girl, literally swept the 
board in this department of the show. 
Fox - terriers were excellent, Miss 
Roche’s Stonio Broko and Lady E. 
Villiers’s Grove Sting, which were 
ahead in the smooths, being particularly 
smart terriers ; whilst amongst the wire- 
hairs Mrs. G. Raper’s Raby Matchbox 
and Mrs. Mundy’s Springfield Blanche 
and Springfield Xantippe were quite up 
to the level of first-class competition. 
Dandie Dinmonts too were worthily 
represented by Mrs. Hewitt’s famous 
Tommy Atkins, and Skyes by Mrs. 
Hughes’s Wolverley Jock and Wolverley 
Duchess, Mrs. Hannay having matters 
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terriers with Gair, 
Heworth Merlin, and 
Lauriston Lass. 

The toy section was 
admirably represented in 
many of its departments, 
the best collection in all 
probability being the 
Pomeranians, amongst 
which Miss H. Chell 
secured several prizes in 
whites with Belper Sprite 
and Belper Ducie; whilst 
in some grand classes of 
blacks Mrs. Ashby was 
very successful with 
Colley Sauce, other win- 
ners of great excellence 
being Miss White’s Rei- 
gate Nero and Mrs. 
Greenhill’s Dinah Black- 
ness. The toy bulldogs 
also made a great show, 
the quality of such 


THE 


S “Old Japan” lasted until 1868, when the feudal nobles 
\ were suddenly extinguished, the subject of this article 


E. Landor. 


is practically more modern than the pages of Colonel 
Hawker s “* Wild Fowling,” and in matter of date later 
still. The pictures here used are from the pen of a 
Japanese naturalist and artist who only died in the present reign, and 
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PITTY SING. 


depicted the sport with as much spirit and skill as Landseer did deer- 
stalking, or Mr. Lodge does the hawking scenes of to-day. Making 
allowance for difference of treatment, many of the pictures are 
of the highest artistic merit. The studies of plumage are 
wonderful, the sporting scenes—often with as many as twenty 
figures in them, a couple of hawks in flight, and much charac- 
teristic landscape—are full of “go” and truth to Nature, and 
every detail, down to the costume for dry or wet weather, 
bye-days or high days, and the apparatus and equipment of the 
nawks, is technically exact. They are contained in five 
volumes, purchased for the writer by a charming little Jap 
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MISS GOODALL’S GIPSY PRINCESS. 


GOSHAWK IN OLD }APAN. 
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winners as Miss Beren’s 
Pere Boojum and Mrs. 
Temple’s Leyswood Tulip 
being excellent; whilst 
pugs also were a very 
interesting collection, 
though they _ scarcely 
proved as attractive as 
the toy spaniels, which 
were a most charming 
gathering, Mrs. Graves’s 
exquisite black and tan 
King Charles Mistress 
Mary winning two first 
prizes, as also did her 
Tom Noddy, Mrs. 
Jenkins being successful 
in Blenheims with Cleve- 
don Spark, Mrs. Forder 
likewise taking a first with 
Rollo—a quartette which 
it would be impossible to 
equal at any show in the 
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gentleman who settled in England many years ago, married an 
English wife, and then died, to the regret of all who knew him. 
His own idea of the interest of the book was somewhat as 
follows: ‘Hawking with the large hawk (goshawk) was a 
privilege of the Daimios and noble class, who carried it to 
absolute perfection, and looked on it as much a part of their 
regular amusement as did the nobles of England 300 years ago. 
Then came the Mikado’s war, which revolutionised Japan, and 
hawks, swords, nobles, and retainers all vanished together. 
Hawking is now to some extent revived, but not on the old scale, 
and new Japan rather inclines to make the sport illegal, as 
involving ‘ cruelty to animals.’”’ 

It must be admitted that while the Daimios could hawk they 
did it handsomely. A really swell day’s sport, something 
equivalent to a big shoot at the lord-lieutenant’s in an English 
county, meant going out to the scene of action in a jinriksha as 
big as a bed, with your crest as large as a game cock set on the 
top, thirty gentlemen on either side, all on foot, in correct 
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sporting get-up, which included rush leggings and deerskin 
overalls, a dozen archers with long bows in case you met a 
neighbour with whom you had a feud, five or six horses, from 
six to a dozen goshawks, and a few spaniels. 

But, apart from show, these Jap falconers were first-rate 
hands at the business, and it is rather to compare their methods 
with ours that these notes are here given. To begin with, their 
only bird was the goshawk. Long flights they did not care for, 
because the country was not open enough, so instead of using 
the falcon they flew the gos at wild geese, cranes, ducks, plover, 
painted snipe, and pheasant, using all manner of dodges to get 
near the birds. Sometimes they approached the ducks on the 
open water in punts with a screen in front, behind which the 
falconers crouched with hawk on fist; sometimes they used the 
stalking-horse, either a real horse or an artificial one; more often 
the Daimios rode on horseback, hawk on fist, through the thick 
reeds, while their men beat up pheasants and painted snipe. 
Searching for the game was not done quite on the same lines as 
in England. Reeds were beaten by dragging a long weighted rope 
across them, as well as by men, also by spaniels on very long lines. 

As the art of goshawk training and flight in this country has 
never been more graphically described or illustrated than in 
the series of articles by eminent hands which have appeared in 
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BEATING THE REEDS WITH A _ ROPE. 


Country Lire, it is not amiss to hope that the authors, as well 
as the readers of those delightful chapters, will enjoy the com- 
parison of the way in which equally keen sportsmen in the Far 
East trained and flew their birds. 

‘In the first place, catch your hawk.” There the Japanese 
landed gentry had the advantage of us in England, for the 
goshawk is fairly common. They found and watched the nest, 
and took the young birds for themselves instead of getting 
them from France or Norway. The accompanying delightful 
picture shows that the Japs agree with a sentiment which 
the late Sir Willian Flower expressed to the present writer—that, 
if properly managed, bird-nesting was almost as good a form of 
sport as any other. Please observe the expansive smile of the 
keeper as he shins up the fir tree, with a hamper on his back, 
to fetch down the young birds; also the old bird screaming 
above him; his master, with his sword sticking out of his girdle, 
below ; and all the little Jappy boys sitting down below, and 
pointing out where the nest is. After this the young hawks were 
kept in a hamper with the lid down, just as it is recommended 
to keep young sparrow-hawks here, till their feathers began to 
grow. Low perches were also given, on to which they could hop 
from the ground. Here is a Japanese gentleman trying to 
make friends with the sulky little brutes, tickling one with his 
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THE HAWK HAS GRIPPED TI/E GOOSE. 


fan, and saying, ‘‘ Pitty sing,” or words to that effect. His face 
is a study; so also is that of the irresponsive nestling. Later 
the birds were provided with an equipment very little differing 
from that used here. They had hawk-gloves and wrist protéctors, 
“rufter”’ hoods, jesses, leashes, perches with a canvas fastened 
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between the uprights, to enable the bird to climb up if it 
bated off and was exhausted, and low wooden tubs, 6in. high. 

for them'to bathe in. The perch poles were often beautiful 
works of art, with scarlet lac, and exquisitely carved tops of 
gilt or enamel. Besides this furniture they used certain other 
articles which we do not, and on which it would be interesting 
to know the opinion of our falconers. Each carried a 
pliant stem of lotus 

orsome such plant, & S 
the end of which 
was frayed into 
a brush. With this 
the contents of the 
hawk’s crop were 
always carefully felt 
before he was fed or 
before he was taken 
out. He was then 
stroked with the 
brush all down his 
chest. At the other 
end was a whistle, 
which was blown 
before he had his 
food. This little 
implement was 

















always taken out 
when the hawks 
were flown. 





Another and useful 
item was a _ perch- 
lure, something like 
a tall rake, which 
could be raised 
towards the bird if 
he sat in a tree. 
Food was put upon 
it, and it was raised high into the air, and the hawk flown 
to it. It was doubtless a useful dodge for getting a hawk 
out of a tree, though they also flew a live pigeon on 
a string for this purpose. Birds were cut up before being 
given to the hawk, and the head, wings, etc., thrown away. 
The hawk was also fed from meat previously put in a heart- 
shaped box (I imagine that the meat was probably sheep’s 
heart), and the box was taken out as an additional lure. 

The hawks were usually carried unhooded, but sometimes 
the game was stalked with the hooded hawk, the covering 
being removed when the bird was within distance. This plan 
was adopted in stalking flocks of wild geese feeding, and was 
probably necessary to prevent the hawk flying off too 
soon when he saw the big birds on the rice stubbles. A 
wild-goose chase by a goshawk must have been a fine 

















sight. In the wonderfully spirited picture here ‘shown the 
hawk has gripped 
the goose by the GF 
rump. This sends 


his stern down and 
his head up, and 
the goose mounts 
skywards, shouting 
harshly. Pheasants, yyy 
cranes, and geese {|} 
were the most yi 
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injured. Both these ways of carrying game are seen in the 
illustrations. Pheasant hawking was a kind of picnic. Luncheon 


was brought out in a rickshaw, and everyone sat down by 
some pretty stream; the hawks were set on portable trestle 
perches, or if very tame were allowed to sit in a tree; the 
dogs sat round—all very merry. There was a_ thorough 
understanding between the dogs and hawks. In one illustration 
the dog is standing 
under the branch 
where the hawk sits, 
looking up at him 
with his head on one 
side, and obviously 
suggesting that the 
hawk shall come 
off for a little hunt 
‘¢on their own.” 
The goose and 
crane hawking was 
done in the rainy 











season, often in 
pouring rain. Rush 
helmets and rush 


leggings were used 
by the men on foot. 
The swells, who 
rode, put on great 
baggy overalls of 
deerskin with the 
hair outside, and 
rode boldly through 
pres =e oe the dripping reeds. 

zs This was evidently 
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the correct sporting 
get-up, and each 
one as soon as he 
had it on was all 
agog to ride through thick and thin. The whole of 
these bright scenes ‘suggest what a loss we incur by not 
going in more keenly for gos-hawking. It is not only an 
exciting, but a very economical form of sport. I mean in 
this way: Four or five pheasants or other birds, with a 
rabbit or two, mean a good day’s sport. The hawks do not 
cost as much to buy or to keep as a good setter, and they 
want far less game to give a good day’s sport. Wherefore 
let us be wise in time, and conclude to follow the suggestions 
of Country Lire of to-day and the ‘“ Old Japan” of the day 
before yesterday. C, J. CorNisu. 











IN THE GARDEN. 


WEEPING RosEs. 
HERE are many ways of using the useful Ayrshire and Sempervirens 
Roses, and one of the most charming is when they are budded on 
tall hedge Briars with 
stens some six to seven 
feet in height. Even 
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different weather 
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hawking, carried out 
in beautiful scenery 
and good weather. 
It was the regular 
occupation ofaspare |}! 
day. Sometimes 
the “‘squire’’ went 
out with his dog 
and two or three 
men to kill a bird 
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Climbing Whie Pet 
Kora, which is a perfect 
treasure for this purpose. 
This Rose sould be in 
all gardens, and at Kew 
just now there is a 
splendid mass of it in 
ine Rose dell ty the 
Chinese pagoda, Qu.n- 
tities of buds are on 
the longs wavy growths. 
Many other kinds are 
sui:able tor these Weep- 
ing Roses, Aimée Vibert 
.s a good one, which 
is worth growing for its 
beautiful persistent foliage 
alone. Not only in July, 
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or two; sometimes 
he would beat a 
big covert and get 
twenty pheasants, 
besides ‘‘extras."" They had a very neat way of carrying 
their game. [Everything except pheasants was fastened 
to a bamboo by the neck and wings. No bird touched 
another, and the bag looked uncommonly smart. For 
pheasants each man carried a neat holster of fine bamboo 
wicker, into which the beautiful birds were put head foremost, 
so that their tails only stuck out and their plumage was not 
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but also in September, 
it yields an abundance 
of its distiactly fragrant 
blossoms. 

A Rose not often seen 
is Virginian Rambler, It is one of the Ayrshire tribe, semi-double, bat havin: 
sweetly pretty delicate Llush flowers. Weeping Roses need a spacivus wall 
or lawn to display them to the best advantage. We remember seeing some 
noble specimens a few years ago in a large garden. The growth was so 
dense that one could not see their stems, but they were huddled together in 
such a fashion that half their beauty was lost. The first year after 
planting these Roses should be cut back hard, little suisequent pruning 
Leing necessary, merely removing an old branch or two. Like ali Ruses 
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HAWK FURNITURE—THE RETURN. 


they pay for good cultivation, and as they are very gross rooting the ground 
should be well trenched and manured before planting. Whilst they are 
developing we see no reason why their stems should not have one of the lovely 
newer Clematis running up them. They may be planted out, or even plunged in 
the pot to be removed when necessary. They would possibly root through, but 
the plants woud transplant all the better. Marcel Moser, Nelly Moser, 
Mme. Edouard Andre, and others are well worth consideration. 


ROSA RUGOSA BLANCHE DE CourBET. 

The Japanese race of Roses has been strengthened of late years by many 
very beautiful kinds, but by none more so than the double white B!anche or Blanc 
de Courbet as it is sometimes called. Its flowers are of spotless purity, 
alsolutely colourless, and so sweet and fair that if they appeared all the year 
round, their constant presence would never become tiresome. It is even more 
charming than Mme. G. Bruant. The Japanese Roses are as safe as almost any 
race for planting in the garden, even near to large towns; they seem to regard 
smoke with indifference, that is, if the shoots are cut hard down each spring. the 
secret of leafy growth und plenty of the sweetly-scented flowers. We wonder 
this race is not grown more for hedges, as the plants form quite a thicket of 
growth, as may be seen in Mr. G. F. Wilson’s ch rming garden at Wisley. 
Calocarpa is interesting for its wealth of richly-coloured fruit, and the powerfully- 
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scented rich red flowers of the hybrid Mrs. A. Waterer, the result of crossing 
R. japonica and the fine old General Jacqueminot, are amongst the most showy 
of the entire Rose family. Of course, when the p'ants are used as a hedge or to 
grow into big free bushes, hard cutting annually is a mistake. It is rather for 
small gardens that this course is recommended. 


RECENT NEW PLANTs. 

The Large-flowered Alkanet.—At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Soc‘ety Mrs. Bulteel of Slough showed a very large form of this beautiful 
Anchusa italica, and named it grandiflora. We have a strong affection for the 
type, and this variety possesses all its good qualities, with the addition of larger 
flowers, so blue that even the Gentian might feel envious ; and this intense colour 
appears even deeper when the plants are grouped in the position they most 
enjoy, a cool shady retreat, where they continue to flower for some weeks. It is 
biennial, and seeds must be raised yearly to maintain an annual display. . The 
seeds may be sown now out of doors. 

al New Campanula.—aA plant which will probably become quite a favourite 
in the garden was shown by Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limi:ed, at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society recently, and given an award of merit. It is a 
variety of the beautiful peach-leaved bell-flower, Campanula _persicifolia, 
and called by the varietal name of Moerheimi ; C. p. alba grandiflora is probably 
one of the finest. white-flowered perennials in British gardens ; its flowers are 
absolutely pure white, are very large and carried gracefully on the tall stems, 
and are almost double. From the exhibits shown we should think that 
the plant was quite vigorous. It would be well to make a group of it, with some 
blue groundwork or colour in harmony with the pure flowers of the Campanula, 
and we think that it would be satisfactory for pots. ; 

Delphinium Queen of Huish.—This is one of Messrs. Kelway’s beautiful 
varieties, and received the Royal Horticultural Society’s award of merit when 
shown recently, The spike is strong and the flowers of intense blue, heightened 
by the black centre. Its colour is wonderfully pure and rich. 

Tris germanica Black Prince.—This was exhibited at the late Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting by Mr. Amos Perry of Winchmore Hill, N. We 
always welcome a new variety of the flag or German Iris, because of the great 
value of the whole group. For the month of May and early June no perennial 
is more suitable, and there is a certain charm in the pointed glaucous leaf. This 
variety is quite distinct ; its flowers have a sweet fragrance, and are boldly 
coloure:l, the standards purple and the falls of a much deeper shade, quite a 
warm velvety colour, so to say. We enjoy the race of German Irises in groups i1 
the woodland, but careful selection is needful to get the truest in colour ; some 
are very poor. Rigoletto, Victorine, Mme. Chereau, pallida, Queen of May, 
and Mme. Paquet are a few of the most beautiful. 

‘eony Eastern Queen.—lIf one desires a herbaceous single Pzeony of strong 
colour, this novelty from Messrs. Wallace and Company of Colchester should 
find favour. Its flowers are conspicuous for their strength, the guard florets 
very broad and robust, and, overlapping, form quite a bold background to the 
splendid centre of old gold colour. One may well imagine the rich effect of a 
group of this variety, 

IHyprip Roses at Kew. 

The Royal Gardens are always worth visiting. The writer wishes he could 
spend two days a week in the pleasure grounds and arboretum, but as that is 
impossible, occasional visits must suffice. A few days ago the Dawson Rose in 
the Dell was a fair picture, and grouped with the single Rosa multiflora and the 
hybrid rugosa Rose, Mrs. A. Waterer, alluded to in the note on Japanese 
Roses.. The Dawson Rose is very beautiful with its long growths, and there is 
an unnamed hybrid there which should not remain unchristened. It came from 
the Arnold arboretum, and is the result of crossng R. rugosa and General 
Jacqueminot. Its sprawling growths are smothered with large crimson flowers 
of sweet fragrance ; it is even more beautiful than the hvbrid Mrs. A. Waterer. 
We also noticed another unnamed kind, which has single pink-coloured flowers, 
and is the outcome of the Creeping Rose (Rosa Wichuriana) crossed with 
R. rugosa. Another interestinghy brid is Rosa Iwara, conspicuous for its very 
pure white flowers, Rosa rugosa and R. mul:iflora are said to be its parents. 
A very beautiful Rose, resulting from R. microphylla and R, rugosa, has flowers 
of blush white colour and almost Sin. across; but as these Roses are unnamed, 
descriptions of them are of small value. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased ‘o assist our 
reade’s in matters concern.ng the garden. 


A BYE-DAY WITH THE BADGERS. 


ELL may the West Country sportsman deem his lines 

\ \ / to have fallen in pleasant places when he glances at 
the varied forms of sport the twin counties of Devon 

and Somerset offer for his enjoyment. First 
on the list comes the chase of the wild red 
deer of Exmoor and its environs, though 
latterly a too numerous herd of deer have 
sadly marred the glorious traditions of the past, 
fewer of those great forest runs now falling to 
one’s lot than formerly. Yet who that has 
once lived through such a chase, from Yard 
Down to Luccombe, or from Cloutsham to 
Challacombe, can fail to re-echo the hunt 
motto, ‘Prosperity to Stag-hunting.” Next 
in order we have fox-hunting, and those little 
dark red Exmoor foxes are no stay-at-homes, 
but right staunch travellers, who take a deal-cf 
catching. An hour and seventeen minutes 
after such a one, from Flexborough to North 
Molton, will never fade from the writer’s 
memory. Many a stout hare, too, is bred on 
those high uplands, and is fairly found and fairly 
hunted by a charming little pack kept by one 
of the best-loved sportsmen in red deer land. 
When the fern begins to. shoot up from its 


brown winter’s bed, and the cuckoo appears, then our course 
lies beside the water, watching one of the grandest packs 
of otter-hounds in the kingdom swim their otter in the 
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SOME OF THE TERRIERS. 


deep reaches of the Exe and Axe. But even yet the bill 
of fare of sport is not finished, for, when it can be sandwiched 
in among the various other sports, he who loves to see a 
good working terrier may sti!l see some of the descendants 
of Parson Jack Russell’s strain at the present day find 
and bay up their badger in the fastnesses of his moorland 
home, while by going a little farther afield he may, in East Devon, 
hunt the badger by moonlight with a mixed but killing pack of 
foxhounds and harriers. To-day we are going ‘out over’’—as 
those who dwell in West Country coombes say when they go 
some way from home on to the uplands of the moor—-to try to 
dig out a badger with the Porlock pack of terriers. Occasionally 
as many as twelve or thirteen couple are to be seen at a meet, 
sometimes but one couple 
are available; but whether 
there be few or many, 
those which are there 
know their work 
thoroughly, though, per- 
haps, from a desire to 
send the best and most 
“depending” terrier 
underground to find his 
badger, there are one or 
two well-known finders 
among the lot, such as 
Peterborough Jack and 
Bridgtown Snap, who 
have thus had more 
practice than the rest 
oftheteam. As, to quote 
the old adage, ‘most 
foxes are killed in 
kennel,’”’ so a little care 
and forethought in the 
necessary preparations 
before leaving home are conducive to a successful dig when 
we are out at some great head of earths. 

One’s terriers too should be fit and fresh, or they will 
not stand the long hours of stifling work underground, and 
I have known want of condition prove fatal before now. 
Tools, then, in plenty, and good of their sort, are as much a 
sine qua non as a good team of sturdy men to handle them. The 
choice of such tools is a varied one, but perhaps it is best to 
be guided by local usages. For instance, in Herefordshire, where 
the earths are in coppices, a “‘ stocking-axe” is employed ; in the 
level clays and sauds of a Northamptonshire earth a narrow 
draining-spade ; in Devon and Somerset the “bisgay ” and the 
‘“‘two-bill” are invariably in use, as is also the long-handled 
shovel. A thin iron bar for finding a hole, a bottle of Friar’s 
Balsam to first-dress the terriers’ wounds, and a couple of candles 
in case darkness overtakes you, a good stout sack-bag, and some 
beer and cold mutton and bread, are all useful things to take; 
nor must we forget “‘them violets,” as a local sportsman calls 
our usual bottle of pickled onions. Every terrier should have a 
good broad collar, to prevent strangulation, and a chain, for only 
one terrier is, as a rule, used at a time, as two together would be 
too much for a fox should they find one at home in the badger’s 
earth, besides being likely to fight below ground, and also get in 
one another’s way. Our team to-day is a small one, for the 
regular season for badger-digging is over, and this year the 
brocks have laid down their cubs unusually early ; as far back 
as February 8th the writer met with cubs a few days old. 
However, two cubs are wanted to be reared up tame and be 
made into the charming pets badgers become; only a few 
terriers therefore are wanted, and they must be handled with 
judgment. Let us take a peep at them as they sit patiently 
in the dog-trap, well knowing what a treat is in store for them. 
Peterborough Jack takes the eye first, he has such a knowing 
workmanlike look, He got his name from many an encounter 
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FOUND AT HOME. 
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—and that of the closest—with the badgers near Peterborough 
some years back. On one occasion, when we bagged the king 
of the badgers, weighing 3541b., Jack lost half of one ear under- 
ground. He is now more cautious, and is the surest finder in 
a large earth we have. His mother was one of the old sort 
of white wire-haired terriers, and his father a noted badger terrier 
with a strain of bull in him. Then we have a more powerful 
terrier, Vengeance to wit, whose part is to collar the badger 
if he should bolt, as happens occasionally only. He is an 
example of breeding from a show bitch by a worker, his mother 
being by Jingling Jack, his father a Parson Jack terrier who 
had never done anything else in his life but work to fox 
and badger. Vice comes next, a sharp little bitch and 
niece of Vengeance. Daisy, a good marker, is also of the 
party, and Bingo, a terrier with a lot of bull in him, who 
has a good voice underground, and can collar a badger in 
the trench. Last, but not least, a big rough holding terrier, 
Jim, a scarred veteran, and now but an old pensioner who 
has seen as much of the world as many an older man. Otter 
and badger, fox and rat, all know well our team. Rabbit and 
sheep are the only “riot” they are stopped off. Forty badgers in 
one season is their record, besides many a fox bolted. However, 
I must not dwell too long, but get forward. A two hours’ drive 
along the moorland roads, the air fragrant with the smell of peat 
and fern, heather and ling, brings us to the trysting gate. A 
few keen farmers and a digger or two meet us there, and we make 
our way to the earth in the coombe-side above the rocky stream. 
A brief inspection shows that the badgers have been recently 
at work carrying in huge armfuls of dry couch-grass for bedding, 
while a little further afield we find where they have been 
“nuzzling’”’ in the ground for slugs, worms, and pig-nuts. 
Chaining up the other terriers to handy trees, we take off Bingo’s 
collar, and put him to ground first. The earth is a fair-sized 
one, and he does not 
find his quarry immedi- 
ately, but growls at the 
various beds he comes to 
in his subterranean 
course. Presently a growl 
of mistrust, followed. by 
a succession of short, 
sharp barks of defiance, 
plainly audible as we 
listen with ear to ground, 
proclaim a find. A cheer 
of encouragement, a touch 
on the horn, and then to 
work, 

Mine and counter- 
mine, trench and tunnel, 
are now the order of 
the day, while even in 
one’s ears, faintly now 
as we stand up, sounds 
the constant bay of the 

terrier. Presently we 
come to him, when, encouraged by our ‘presence, he makes a 
feint forward and then a determined dash, and, digging on, we 
find Bingo has fast hold of a good little boar badger of 22lb. 
Opening out the hole, the badger’s tail appears, and with a quick 
hand grasp (for we don’t use artificial tongs—only Nature’s four 
fingers and a thumb) the badger is tailed, and, after Bingo has 
been induced to let go, transferred to the sack-bag, whose mouth 
the keeper holds gaping wide open to receive him. But surely 
our friend is not living in peaceful celibacy in so large a dwelling ; 
so we try Peterborough Jack through the earth, but he cannot find 
any more of the “‘nuzzle tribe” at home. A halt is now made 
for lunch, which always tastes so much better in the open air, 
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especially when one has just had one’s hands 
on a badger’s tail. A badger’s ham, by the 
way, is by many esteemed a great delicacy, 
but those who would partake thereof must 
possess the dura messorum ilia, of which the 
dyspeptic Virgil writes so enviously. Lunch 
over, we make a move to our next draw, 
which lies about a mile off over the hill. 
Here one day we unearthed six full-grown 
badgers, all together like six peas in a pod. - 
To Jack is now entrusted the privilege of 
first find, for the earth covers a very large 
extent of ground indeed. He is soon to be 
heard speaking (and he tells no lies), but I can 
wind a fox as I lie with my head in a large 
hole; so, knowing the fatal attraction a fox 
scent has for a terrier, and not wishing either 
to disturb the foxes or have the trouble of 
digging up to one, I call Jack away, a work 
of great difficulty. There certainly were 
badgers as well in the same earth. They 
are constantly to be found together. Once this 
season in one earth we found a pair of foxes and 
two sow badgers, one of whom had cubs. At last 
Jack appears, and I grab him before he can go in again, and take 
him to a well-used earth hard by. He is soon busy there, and 
with willing hands to bisgay and shovel we are not long in getting 
to him, when to our disgust there appears a dog fox. Taking 
back the terrier and standing quiet he quickly bolts, and is saluted 
with many a “ Tally-ho!”’ and “Gone away!’’ Our next move 
is along a narrow winding valley, a favourite haunt for all wild 
animals, stag, fox, hare, badger, woodcock, and kite. We try 
several small earths on our way, but without finding any tenants 
in them. Finally, we reach a well-known earth in a wide hedge- 
bank which bears evident signs to the initiated of the presence 
of badgers. Jack again is sent to ground first, and little Vice, 
too, takes her turn. A quick find and a long dig, and then we 
‘crown’? down upon a badger. Vengeance now is slipped, and 
draws forth a fine cub, which is taken from him unharmed:and 
placed in my pocket. The old sow, meanwhile, tries to pop out, 
but I push her back with the flat of my hand.till Vengeance and 
Company can give her their attention. She, too, is tailed and 
bagged. Next, feeling about in the loose shale, | find another cub 
and put him in my pocket to join his brother, All this time we 
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TAILING THE BADGER. 


have seen nothing of Jack, who has now been underground some 
considerable time. Listening carefully, we can locate him under 
the bank, and he must from his constant baying be up to another 
badger. Accordingly we dig on, until at last at 7.20 in the evening, 
just as daylight begins to fail us, we come upon them, and, 
failing another sow badger, put her also in the bag. Thinking 
there might be more cubs left behind, we promptly liberate the 
old sow badger in the earth, and right gladly does she scuttle 
out of sight. The two cubs, I am pleased to say, did well on a 
lamb’s teat tin, and are now tame and healthy, and the dearest 
pets I ever wish to have. But that’s another tale. 
‘* Tlere’s to the fox with his earth among the rocks, 
And here’s to the badger that we find, too, 
For though ten foot underground we have this badger found, 
We'll have him in the bag if our dog’s true. 
‘*Come, Clatworthy, dig, and let every fellow dig, 
Who can handle a bisgay and a spade, too, 
For all his pluck so stout, we will have this badger out, 
With our bisgays and our shovels and our dogs true.” 


Peep Out. 
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Portuguese South-East Africa, and in July had pitched 

my camp for the time being near Maqueri’s kraal, on the 
right bank of the Massarara River, the northern channel of the 
Madingue-dingue, which flows into.the Pungwe. 

By far the greater portion of this region is low-lying swamp 
land, covered with dense grass some 6ft. or 8ft. high and 
tall reeds, through which one has to wade often waist-deep in 
search or pursuit of large game. At the best times of the year 
malarial fever is very rife. The site of my canip on the 
Massarara was selected because the ground there was somewhat 
higher than the surrounding marsh, and thus freer of fever. The 
scenery in the immediate neighbourhood has a beauty of its own, 
the “lala” palm, or ‘‘gurangwe’’ as the local natives call it, 
being scattered about and the tall “‘mavuma” palms nodding 
their graceful plumes high above the waving grass. 

At times I had excellent sport. As-an instance, I may 
relate my experiences of the last day of July and the first two of 
August. My weapon was a Mauser rifle, and I was accom- 
panied by a native gun-bearer, and we were both of course on 
foot. 

Leaving camp at dawn on July 31st, we crossed the 
picturesque Massarara in a cranky native dug-out canoe, and 
were at once in ideal country for waterbuck. The quick eyes of 
my gun-bearer soon espied several cows. These beautiful ante- 
lopes, unaware of our vicinity, were feeding unsuspiciously near 


I LEFT Pretoria in June, 1899, for a few months’ sport in 


the edge of aswamp. Rightly conjecturing that a bull might be 
near at hand, I decided to stalk the herd, and so, keeping a 
keen look-out, approached them cautiously, Whea within goyds. 
of the nearest cow, two fine bulls rushed out of the scrub to my 
left, and, passing close in front of me, gave me an excellent 
chance, of which I availed myself. The first dropped dead in 
his tracks, and the quick-firing Mauser enabled me to get a shot 
at the other, which, hard hit, went but a little way, when I put 
in a third shot and gave him his quietus. The Mauser is reloaded 
so quickly that, in cases like this, it is almost as effective as a 
double barrel. Before lunch, on my way back to camp, I shot 
a third bull, much to the chagrin of my gun-bearer, who had to 
carry the heads. 

After a frugal lunch on fried waterbuck. liver, washed down 
with a long draught of native palin wine, we set out once more 
in search of big game. We had tramped many miles through 
the long and matted grass without firing a shot, when my oppor- 
tunity came again. We had scrambled to the top of one of the 
large ant-heaps which are found throughout this region, when 
my gun-bearer, raising his arm, exclaimed, ‘ Nantsizinyati!” 
(“There are buffaloes!”). Following the direction indicated 
by his finger, I espied the heads of several above the long 
grass not more than 300yds. away. As we descended from 
our lofty look-out, I noticed that the sun was just abour io set, 
and realised that not much time was to be lost if I was to securé 

the quarry. Fortunately the wind was in the right direction ; 
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] was thus able to approach without delay, and soon 
got a shot at a bull with a very fine head. The startled 
troop rushed off, with the wounded bull in the rear, 
but came to a halt after going a couple of hundred 
yards. Coming up to the herd once more, I was rather 
surprised to see the whole mass of buffaloes—thirty 
or forty at least—bearing down in a straight line for 
me. My gun-bearer promptly fled and swarmed up the 
nearest palm tree. I allowed the foremost buffalo, an 
old cow, to come within 2oyds. of me, and then fired, 
bringing her to her knees for a moment, when the 
whole herd immediately swerved away at right 
angles, enabling me to get in a couple of easy shots. 
Following on the broad track of the troop I had the 
satisfaction of finding the bull first fired at stone dead, 
strange to say, with his four feet in the air, and, a 
moment later, a buffalo to my right gave its dying 
bellow. Whilst advancing in the direction of the 
buffalo’s bellow, I was startled by a vicious grunt to my 
left, such as only a wounded buffalo can give. Turning 
in that direction and advancing cautiously, I was soon 
able to locate my adversary by the movements of the 
long rushes, but could not see him, and it was with 
some misgiving that I drew nearer the invisible and 
enraged animal. I had hardly advanced three paces 
when I heard him breaking through the rushes. I knew 
that he was coming at me. Jumping to one side, I 
awaited his attack with my finger on the trigger, 
but to my great relief he came to a sudden halt, coughing 


loudly. For the moment he had given up the charge, evidently 
not very certain as to my whereabouts. Before he could decide 


upon a further course of action 
I had espied him, and with a 
couple of shots had put an 
end to his sufferings and his 
evil intentions. On examining 
the carcase I found that my 
first bullet had passed through 
both lungs. It was evidently 
due to this severe wound, 
coupled with the fact that he 
did not know my exact position 
in the long rushes, that his 
charge had come to a sudden 
stop, thus enabling me _ to 
frustrate his designs before he 
had recovered his wind. How- 
ever that might be, I was very 
glad that he did not reach 
me, for the rushes were fully 
6ft. high and very dense—a 
most undesirable spot in which 
to meet a wounded buffalo. 
The rapidly-fading African 
twilight debarred me _ from 
searching for the third buffalo, 
so, after having been once 
more joined by my fleet-flooted 
and discreet gun-bearer, I 
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set out for camp, which was luckily but a short distance away. 
Early the next morning we found the buffalo I had heard 
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WATERBUCK HEADS. 


bellowing on the previous evening. It turned out to be a 
youngish heifer, a welcome addition to my larder. 


A lion had visited one of 
the carcases during the night, 
but had evidently been dis- 
turbed, for it had not eaten 
much. On making this dis- 
covery I immediately sent one 
of my boys to the head camp, 
about eight miles distant, to 
get a couple of Bengal lights 
and my mosquito net, as | 
wished to watch at the ‘kill’”’ 
that night. 

After carefully covering 
up the carcase at which the 
lion had eaten, in order to 
hide and protect it from vultures 
and marabout storks, and 
having attended to the skin- 
ning and cutting up of the 
other buffaloes, we took the 
spoor of a fourth, which had 
been wounded on the previous 
evening; but after several 
miles of difficult tracking we 
abandoned the chase and 
returned to camp. 

In the afternoon, pending 
the return of the boy with the 


Bengal lights, I strolled towards the Madingue-dingue River 
and bagged an exceptionally fine waterbuck bull. 


Much to my disappointment the boy did not return 
that afternoon, and as the night was very dark it 
would have been useless to watch at the ‘“ kill” without 
the Bengal lights, to say no:hing of the terrible torture 
one would suffer if unprotected by a net from the 
myriads of mosquitos which swarmed in that swamp- 
surrounded spot. At sunset I sent a boy to uncover the 
carcase, having decided to visit it at dawn the next 
morning in the hope of finding the lion feeding upon it 
then. 

The first rays of light saw my old gun-bearer, 
Sacula, and myself wending our way through the long 
dew-besprinkled grass in the direction of the carcase. 
When close to it we approached very cautiously, 
crzeping on hands and knees along the broad, swampy 
track, mowed through the long rushes by the buffaloes 
in their headlong stampede on the previous day. 
When within goyds. or 5oyds. of the evil-smelling 
carcase (for decomposition had already set in) I was 
suddenly startled by a low growl, and saw a large 
lioness spring to her feet, eyeing me all the time with 
a grim and savage glare, enraged at being distutbed 
at her feed. Casting but a momentary glance of 
admiration at her, I fired. With a deep growl of pain 
and rage she disappeared in the long rushes. Not 
b.ing particularly keen on immediately following a 
wounded lioness into long grass which prevented me 
from seeing more than a yard or two before me, I 
remained on the spot from which I had fired. At first 
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we could see the rushes moving a few yards from the 
spot where she had entered the grass and heard a 
couple of savage growls; but presently all became 
quiet, and nothing betrayed her presence. Thinking 
that she had breathed her last I was just on the point 
of entering the dense grass, when a beautifully spotted 
leopard (which had most likely been waiting in the 
neighbourhood until the lioness had satisfied her hunger) 
glided noiselessly into the open buffalo track and 
approached the “kill,” giving me a splendid chance. 
It dropped to the first shot, and with a second bullet 
received its coup de grace. I passed its body, which lay 
close to the ‘kill,’ and climbed on to the carcase of 
the half-rotten buffalo, in order better to look around 
for the wounded lioness. As I did so I noticed a large 
spotted hyena, which had evidently been awaiting a 
chance of a meal, sneak away and disappear in the long 
grass. The lioness was not in sight, so I determined 
to go in search of her at once. Entering the thick cover, 
I cast about very carefully in ever-widening circles, 
but could find no trace of her. I then became rash, as 
hunters usually do under such conditions, and began 
to pray that she would come forth under any circum- 
stances. 

At last, on entering a denser but — shorter 
patch of grass, I was suddenly greeted with a 
tremendous growl, and heard her rushing through 
the scrub. For a moment I did not know whether she 
was coming at me or retreating, but presently I was greatly 
relieved to see her haunches instead of her teeth and claws. As 
she rushed away I got in a second shot, which brought her to a 
halt halfway to a dense mass of scrub, for which she had 
evidently been making, and I lost her for a moment; but my 
keen-eyed gun-bearer soon drew my attention to an object 
resembling the ears of an animal above the grass. On advancing 
to within about 6oyds. of it, we could clearly see the upper 
part of the lioness’s head. She was watching us over the tops 
of the grass, which was fairly short at that spot. Her body was 
hidden, and we could only see the ears and top of the head. 
Standing up, I aimed carefully between the eyes, and fired. She 
dropped to the shot and we found her dead. The Mauser bullet 
had sped true to its mark, entering the skull straight between 
the eyes and traversing the brain. She proved to be very 
large and had a splendid coat. 

As soon as the boys arrived they carried the lioness and 
leopard to camp, and I spent the rest of the morning in skinning 
and curing the skins, returning that afternoon to the head camp, 
near the Urema River, well pleased with my three days’ sport on 
the Massarara River. Freperick R. N. Finp.ay. 


QUOITS. 


i history of quoits takes us back into the twilight of the 








past. It is undoubtedly the most ancient of all garden 

games. It was a national one with the Greeks, even 
before the time of Homer, and was still popular and manly at 
the zenith of Roman civilisation. Frequent allusion is made to 
it by the old classical writers, who term it “‘ throwing the discus,” 
With some very trifling modifications it has survived until our 
own times, and although it may have a tendency in some parts 
to be associated with skittles, it still holds its ground, being 
considered a classical manly game, and one affording healthy 
exercise, as also considerable opportunities for the display of 
skill. Moreover, it has the great recommendation of being 
easy to learn, and also for lookers-on to understand, a merit 
which does not apply nowadays to all outdoor games. The 
main difference between it as played by the ancients and moderns 
consists in this—that whilst with the former the object was to 
throw the quoit the farthest, with us it is to succeed in pitching it 
on to a mark at a stated distance, a score or so of yards. There 
is also a difference in the shape of the old and new quoit, the 
former being larger, flatter, and without a hole in the middle, 
which, of course, as the game is now played, is necessary. The 
weight, too, also varies considerably, according to the strength 
and physique of the players, ranging from about 3lb. to 
nearly iolb., the average being, say, 5lb. Leaving now the 
question of further contrasts between the ancient and modern 
styles, let us occupy ourselves briefly with glancing at the game 
as played at the present day. It is without doubt, a fair manly 
game ; there are no patterns, no devices, or even colours about 
it; in fact, it has no paraphernalia. It wants only a couple of 
black feathers—although pieces of stick stuck through bits of white 
paper are sometimes used, but feathers are preferable—the quoit 
itself, and a cunning hand. Iron pins were formerly employed, 
but feathers, those of a rook for choice, are both soft and visible, 
and much better to pitch at. The feather marks the goal, 
provides a stiff centre to measure from, and does not interfere 
with or spoil a good throw. An iron pin had the drawback that 
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it would often fling off the best thrown quoit of the whole flight 
when it was pitched upon, whereas a feather, even if cut down, is 
capable of being set up again and serving as well as ever. The 
two feathers should be inserted in the turf 21yds. apart ; 
this is a favourite distance to pitch, although when ladies 
play it is usually reduced to 15yds. A string tied round the quill 
or stick serves to measure the distance of the rival quoits. No 
quoit should be counted unless it sticks in the ground. This 
affords the proper test of the accuracy of the aim. It is not 
usual under any circumstances to reckon those quoits which turn 
up and finally rest upon their backs; but even a flat quoit, which 
some players recognise, will sometimes pitch at a distance from 
the feather, and then trundle up quite close to it, cutting out 
others which have been better directed. Unless there be a strict 
rule enforced that none but what are called stickers shall count, 
there will be more flukes made in this game than in most others. 
A quoit will often be pitched as much as 3yds. wide of the 
mark, where, not striking, it will roll in sideways, as if attracted 
by some magnetic influence, and finally lie down close to the 
mark. A shilling coin, we all know, possesses a wonderful 
power of circumlocutory locomotion when it falls edgeways on 
the ground. It bowls off, at no great pace certainly, on its own 
account, but with wonderful perseverance; and in this same way 
a badly thrown quoit will occasionally.travel up to the goal and 
attempt to usurp a place amongst the winners. But if the game 
of stickers is played, as should be the case, the errant disc may 
wander in with no more mischief resulting than that arising from 
the chance of its getting in the way, or preventing a good quoit 
from pitching where it would have stuck. A quoit should enter 
the ground at an angle of 45deg., and make a cut in the 
clay or grass at right angles to the straight line between the two 
feathers. If well thrown, it moves parallel to itself throughout 
its whole flight, the greatest height of its trajectory being 
about one-third the distance from the end it is thrown from. In 
delivering it, care should be taken not to let it go off out of the 
hand too flat, otherwise it will result in what is termed a 
‘‘flopper,”’ that is, it will barely stick in the ground. The claim 
to be considered a sticker when a difference of opinion arises on 
the point is decided by drawing back the lip of the cut it makes 
in the ground. If the quoit drops in the least it is a sticker. A 
flopper may be best described as a demonstrative, deceptive 
pitch. The quoit often looks well as it is going, flies steadily, 
but comes down on its face with a smack, and not the ghost of 
a stick in it. A wobbler, on the other hand, very often does 
stick. It isan unsteady quoit, and a most unpromising one as 
regarded in its flight; but very often it manages to pop down in 
the right spot, half-burying itself in the soil, and therefore al! the 
less likely to be ousted from its place by another. Still, no 
good player ever likes to see his quoit indulge in a wobble. 
The player should not walk, much less run, up to the place from 
whence he delivers the quoit, in the style adopted by the bowler 
at cricket, but should do it standing quietly. The adroit twist 
of the hand, which gives to the quoit its proper steady flight, is 
an art only to be acquired by practice. M.F. 


[We have read this article upon a fine old game, which has fallen into some 
neglect, with a great deal of interest, and the editorial pencil has been idle over 
it. There are, perhaps, passages in which there was work for it. A quoit 
cannot, of course, travel parallel to itself, nor can it be circumlocutory ; but both 
phrases convey the meaning very clearly. As practical exponents of the game, 
we are inclined to demur to the insistence on **stickers, for it is seldom that a 
pitcher perfect enough for so strict a rule can be o!tained. The feathers are a 
grand idea ; so are candles for quoits at night, but that is a dangerous game. 
We doubt whether the discobolos was really a quoit player, in the sense of 


urling at a mark.—ED. ] 












HE village of Eyam has a history unique among the 
records of English villages, but its Hall is such as are 
found in many. They are found, at least, in many 

villages of our midland and northern shires, and have a character 
of rare and individual charm, while about ‘them floats the 
atmosphere of old-fashioned gentility. The singularity of Eyam 

-pronounced, be it noted, Eem—is in its heroic bearing of 
the ancient burden of plague, a great and valuable example of 
the endurance and courage of Englishmen. That old house 
witnessed sights that will never be lost in our island annals. 
They do not shine glorious on the page of history, but if we 
seek the grim fortitude of our village sires we shall find it 
embodied in the story of Eyam. 

Eyam Hall and the church are the two most interesting 
features of this sequestered village, which its historian has 
delighted to honour as the Athens of the Peak, because some 
noted writers have been associated with the place. The Hall 
stands back a little from the village street, and is approached 
between two tall ball-capped pillars, with a wooden gate, such as 
the writer has seen in many a like situation in this part of 
England, The entrance is not so attractive as that at Tissington, 
but it is a notable example, with its semi-circular steps, of good 
garden architecture, and the flagged pathway that leads up to 
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the house is very germane to the style. We are led to remark 
that probably the garden is even older than the house. At least 
it seems certain that a garden already existed when the present 
house was built, for there never was a house of substance without 
a pleasaunce about it. 

What is very deserving of note is that the simple garden 
belongs absolutely to the house, the various levels, the stone 
walls, characteristic steps, flagged ways, and general features 
being, as it were, an extension of its character into its sur- 
roundings. The Hall is of Jacobean date, having been completed 
in 1676, and is built of the squared ashlar, we believe of the 
millstone grit, whose roughly granulated surface lends itself so 
kindly to the vesture of green and brown which, in infinite 
variety, gives it a subtle tone. The mullioned windows, the 
string-courses dividing the stories, the plain gables and the 
stone gargoyles between, carrying the rain water out from the 
house wall, and dating from the time when iron pipes were 
unknown and leaden ones dear, are all eminently characteristic. 
There is, indeed, a certain modest reserve in the simplicity 
of Eyam Hall. Often in such houses a projecting porch is 
between the structural bays, with a chamber over the door, and 
a many-lighted window, sometimes, though rarely, of the wheel 
form, and stone globes frequently crest and divide the gables The 
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house is approached through upper and lower courts, stone- 
flagged, as we have said, and divided from one another by a low 
parapet wall with flights of steps. This arrangement is not at 
al] unusual in Stuart gardens of the class, and always the visitor 
should come to an oaken door. Sometimes, when the venerable 
oak, panelled perhaps, or studded with nails, seamed and worn 
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by the passage of years, has perished, we find all the woodwork 
painted white, with brightly polished fittings of brass upon the 
doar, and the effect is very charming amid the masses of subtle 
gieys and greens. Eyam Hali has a fine old oak staircase, sv.ch 
as is commonly seen in such houses. We seem still to feel in 
these dwellings of a former day the presence of their old 
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inhabitants—sometimes the 
dashing cavalier, in feathered 
hat and cloak of price, the lady 
with lace and silk all fashioned 
to the time; sometimes the 
Puritan, with the tall hat, the 
coat of rusty grey or brown, and 
the hose of homespun yarn, and 
his wife and daughters in sober 
garb and white caps, sitting in 
chamber or garden, spinning at 
the wheel. 

Here at Eyam is an old 
bowling-green, partly surrounded 
by venerable yews, where they 
spent the summer evening speed- 
ing their biassed bowls, with 
a quaint garden house, having 
diamond panes in its windows, 
a nailed and studded door, and 
an upper room, with an old 
stone fireplace where the logs 
crackled in the chilly days. As 
to the garden itself, we find it fall 
of a quiet charm. The terraces 
are planted with shrubs and 
flowers, in happy harmony with 
the character. Ivy and climbing 
plants clothe the ‘house, 
beautiful things are in the 
borders by the terrace walls, 
and a delightful view of the 
house is obtained from the lawn. 
In such a scented garden you 
wander by the flagged ways, 
ascend from level to level by 
those quaint curved steps, and 
always discover some fresh 
charm of house or pleasaunce as 
you reach some new point of 
view. 

The cottage gardens of the 
village of Eyam resemble their 
greater neighbour, being front- 
ages to the houses, rich with a 
wealth of flowers in the summer 
days. 
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One point deserves to be noticed about this village street. 


On the northern side of the place rises the lofty upland of Eyam 
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Moor, with ‘Sir William Hill” 
(1,408ft.) at its crest. It is 
moorland, clothed with heather 
and bracken, resting upon the 
millstone grit—that formation 
which gives such character to 
northern Derbyshire. Just at 
the village street of Eyam 
emerges the limestone stratifica- 
tion from beneath the shale and 
grit, so that the houses on one 
side of-the street, roughly 
speaking, are on one formation, 
and their opposite neighbours on 
another. Therefore, the cha- 
racteristic features of the lime- 
stone which give all their charm 
to the Derbyshire dales are 
found to the south of the village. 
here are fissures and chasms 
in the formation, and the streams 
sometimes disappear through 
“swallows,” to emerge again 
lower down. This is the case 
at Eyam, where the water re- 
appears in the lonely gorge of 
Middleton Dale. The scenery 
hereabout is therefore particu- 
larly interesting, and there is 
one beautiful dell near the 
village known as the ‘rock 
garden” or place of echoes. 

In the midst of the village, 
surrounded by venerable elms 
and sycamores, stands the ancient 
church, with a singular Runic 
cross in the churchyard. We 
have already alluded to what is 
the chief interest of this remote 
village, and the ancient church 
will always be famous, because 
it was the place in which William 
Mompesson, the heroic rector, 
preached and ministered. It 
was in the July of 1665 that the 
plague was brought to Eyam in 
The dire 


epidemic spread prodigiously, and every house had its victims, 
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so that before the malady abated 260 out of 350 inhabitants were 
It was Mompesson who saw the greater danger, and 
a spirit, as one writer 
He summoned 


dead. 


inspired the villagers with his own spirit 
says, of almost unparalleled self-abnegation. 
the people together, urged them to cut themselves off from the 
world, and to fight the pestilence at home, so that it might nct 


be spread abroad through the 
land. From that time forward 
not a villager left the place, and 
a system was devised of bringing 
supplies, which were deposited 
at fixed places, and _ taken 
away by messengers from the 
pest - stricken village. Pest 
houses were established, but the 
malady continued through the 
winter, and when the next 
summer approached, Mompesson, 
knowing thedanger of assembling 
his flock in the church, took 
them to a narrow cleft in the 
limestone leading down _ to 
Middleton Dale where a tiny 
streamlet brawls down the dell. 
The limestone peeps out through 
the grass, and wild roses abound 
in the place, while the foliage ot 
elm, yew, ash, and hazel over- 
hangs. A projecting rock is stil] 
known as the “ pulpit,” and was 
the place from which Mompesson 
preached beneath an overhanging 
crag. The brave man’s wife fell 
a victim in August, 1666, and 
her tomb is one of the most 
interesting things at Eyam 
Church. As the villagers died, 
they were buried in various 
places, and though many of the 
memorials have perished, some 
still remain, there being in one 
place on the hillside a circular 
stone fence where seven members 
of one family were buried within 
a little more than a week in 


1666. 
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Thus a certain melancholy interest attaches to this Derby- 
shire village, which still seems to bear something of the burden 
with which it was inflicted more than 200 years ago. 
inhabitants are chiefly occupied in working the lead mines in the 
vicinity, and in shoemaking, but formerly there was silk spinning 
in the place, and one writer has described how, when he passed 


The 


through the village, he heard 
the cheerful song mingling with 
the “clack” of the loom. 
Therefore the old house which 
we depict has curious and 
picturesque interests, and has 
witnessed events which will long 
be remembered in the history of 
Derbyshire. 


Books of the Day. 


HAVE not read for a long time a 
book which has kept my interest 
so entirely fixed as the latest book 

of Mrs, F. A. Steel, ** Voices in the 
Night ” (Heinemann). Sometimes you 
read a book which amuses and interests 
you, and you do not leave it off till you 
have read the last word on the last page. 
The book finished, you wonder why 
you have so foolishly wasted your time. 
You will forget it at once, and what on 
earth was there in it to interest or amuse 
any reasonable being? ‘* Voices in the 
Nizht ” was to me as enthralling as any 
‘*shilling shocker,” and at the end I 
hoped I might not forget it, and felt I 
knew more about the native of India 
than I should have known if I had spent 
months, or probably years, in India. 
The English people in the book are 
mere types, not living human beings. 
Sir George Arbuthnot, Lieutenant- 
Governor, is simply a figure-head. A 
worthy English gentleman, honest and 
just, and-—dull. His wife, Grace 
Arbuthnot, is said to be the most 
charming of her sex, but she touches 
one not a whit, and one feels her charm 
not an atom. Lesley Drummond, the 
young girl, is curiously unattractive. 
Mrs. Steel lays such emphasis on her 
tailor-made coats and skirts, her stiff 
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collars and cuffs, and her self-reliance, that one begins to regard her as a mere 
wooden figure. Towards the end of the book’she relaxes a little and becomes 
less self-satisfied and more feminine, and the coats and skirts and collars and 
cuffs are mentioned less often. Possibly they were found uncomfortable in the 
climate of India, and the lady took to more feminine draperies, and therewith 
became herself more feminine, though not therefore less intelligent. Jack 
Raymond, the hero, is of the type which appeals so warmly to the feminine 
mind when writing fiction. Having been jilted, in an eminently cold and 
reasonable manner, by the girl who subsequently became Lady Arbuthnot, for 
ten years he lived a purposeless and apparently dissolute and reckless life. We 
are expressly told that this not altogether desirable life has left its marks on his 
face. He is haggard, worn-looking, appears to have no object in life but to 
manage the club satisfactorily, drinks ‘‘ stiff whiskey pegs,” and sleeps through 
the afternoons at the club. Yet all the time he knows more of native India 
than anybody at Nushapore, and is able to rise to and cope with any difficulty. 
Add to these a little boy, Jerry, the son of Sir George Arbuthnot, and you have 
the list of principal English characters. There are also a John Ellison, a strange 
and incomprehensible being, who dies an heroic death, and 
Mrs. Chris Davenant, the English wife of an Indian 
barrister; but the absorbing interest lies not so much 
among these as among the natives. There Mrs. Steel is 
thoroughly at home, and writing of them she holds the pen 
ofa master hand. Many descriptions of a Nautch dance 
have been written, but where would you find one to call up 
the scene before your eyes as this one does ? 


*«* Tinkle, tinkle, ootel ish-star, 
Ha-a-vundu vart-oo-ar. 

Tinkle, tinkle, ootel ish-star, 
Ha-a-vundu vart-oo-ar.’ 


The damnable iteration went on and on, the fiddles 
twangled and squeaked, the drum-bangers banged, the 
Nautch girl sidled, and smirked, and shrilled. 


* Tinkle, tinkle, ootel ish-star, 
Ha-a-vundu vart-oo-ar.’ 


‘* Lesley Drummond, sitting in the front row of guests 
at the reception given by the nobles and landed proprietors 
of the province to welcome Sir George Arbuthnot to his 
new office, shut her eyes at last in sheer despair of being 
able to recognise the senses of hearing and sight; then 
opened them again, to stare with unappeasable curiosity 
into the blaze of light, veiled by a fine film of misty smoke, 
in which all things seemed clear, yet dim. 

‘It came from the prism-hung chandeliers which hid 
the low white-marble ceiling, from the wretched paraffin 
wall-lamps hung against the white-marble pillars, from the 
paper lanterns swinging from the scalloped white-marble 
arches ; but it came most of all from the garden beyond 
the arches in which this white-marble summer palace of a 
dynasty of dead kings stood, centring the formal walks 
and water-courses ; for it was lit up in long close rows of 
soft twinkling lights, stretching away into the purple-shadows 
of the night, until, climbing to every line, every curve of 
the purple shadow of the distant city, they showed like new 
stars upon the purple shadow of the sky. 

‘*The radiance of it, the brilliance of it, dazzled the 
eyes; the dimness, the misty dreaminess of it, clouded the 
brain. She felt drugged, hypnotised out of realities, as 
she louked towards the dais where Sir Georye, the Star of 
the Order almost hidden by one of the huge garlands 
which had been thrown round the neck of the guests as 
they entered, sat in a gilt chair, his solitary figure out- 
lined harshly, by reason of his dark political uniform, 
against the background of white-marble tracery. Then she 
looked to the English ladies in gay décol/etés dresses, who, 
with a sprinkling of black coats and red tunics, banked 
the dais on either side. So to the line of officials and 
soldiers edging the gangway below the dais. Finally, on 
to the hosts themselves, who sat behind in rows. Rows on 
rows, ablaze with colour and sparkle. Rows on rows, 
imperturbable, passive, without a smile or a frown for the 
scene in which they bore so large a part. 

‘‘Two ragged drum-bangers, two dissipated fiddle and 
guitar twangers, a dreamy-looking boy doing nothing, and 
the usual posturing dancer, stout as to figure, bunching as 
to petticoats, with glued bandeaux of hair and a nasal 
quavering voice, which paused only for furtive swallowings 
of the betel-nut she was chewing all too palpably! ‘ Tinkle, 
tinkle, ootel ish-star,’ she trilled with an affable, opulent 
curve of hip and hand towards the sah/b-logue collectively, 
for whose delectation she was singing ‘ Englis fassen,’ an 
accomplishment she had learned from a girl who had been 
taught hymns in a mission school. ‘ Ha-a-vundu vart-oo-ar,’ 
she simpered with a special coquettish flirt of her fingers 
and full petticoat for that respectable father of a family, 
Sir George, who, honest man, sat horribly conscious, still more horribly bored, yct 
patient, waiting for the master of the ceremonies to ask him if he had had enough.” 

The description of the wretched life of the women in the decay ing, crumbling 
palace belonging to Jehan Aziz, the Rightful Heir, one of the Government’s 
pensioners, is excellently well done. His wife Noormahal, the mother of his 
heir, his two old aunts—Khdjeeja Khanum and Khadjee—and a girl, Sobrai, live 
there together in dismal and aristocratic penury. Lateefa, the kite-flyer, also 
one of the family, sits and makes his kites in their courtyard, and Jehan pays 
them rare and painful visits, Otherwise they live secluded, with nothing to do 
but watch over the frail life of ‘little Sa’adut, the heir to the Heirship of 
Nothingness.” It would take too much space to quote the wonderfully graphic 
description of the preparations made by these forlorn women according to the 
strictest etiquette for one of the weekly visits of ceremony paid by Jehan, who 
comes but to bully, And then Jehan’s life in his bachelor quarters is shown 
you, till you seem to feel the heat, to smell the smells, and to feel the filthy 
atmosphere of vice and dirt and heat and squalor. Krishu Davenund, or Chris 
Davenant as his wife prefers him to be called, is a pathetic figure. A_highly- 
intelligent Hindoo—a Brahmin of the Brahmins—who has studied law and been 
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called to the bar in England, he has married the daughter of a boarding-house 
keeper in the Hammersmith Road. Pretty and sharp, with the cuteness of the 
Cockney, she means to enjoy herself and move in better society in India than 
she could have done in England. For the happiness or comfort or person of her 
husband she cares not a bit. He, poor soul, is miserable; loyal to the English 
Government, he sees his countrymen’s minds fed with seditious lies by men who 
should know better. He has not enough strength of character to stop or even 
to counteract’ their work. He has not even strength enough of character to 
know what he wants himself. He cannot have the Western civilisation he has 
grown accustomed to, and yet he yearns for his old life and his own people, and 
for the bride who should have been his—and is still kept for him by his mother. 
His old religion, too, draws him, and yet he halts at the parting of the ways, till 
death solves all his doubts and difficulties, and he dies in keeping a railway bridge 
intact, threatened with instant destruction by rebel Indian workmen, and thereby 
securing the safe arrival of a trainful of Pritish soldiers who had been hastily 
summoned to quell a probable rising. 

The death of the little Sa’adut is a very beautiful piece of writing, very 
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touching in its sympathetic pathos. Mrs. Steel quotes a beautiful little poem, 
‘‘The Dirge of Motherhood,” which she says ‘so often echoes out into the 
Indian sunshine from behind closed doors : 


‘O child! who taught thee to deceive? 
O child! who taught thee thus to leave 
My throning arms? Didst thou not say 
Thou wert their King for aye? 

So soon dost thou deceive? 
So soon has learnt to leave 
Thy sonship’s crown? 

To fling it down? 

Thy throne 

Is lone. 

Ah, me! ah, me!’” 


At this time, when the plague is again razing in India, there is a very 
special interest in the account of the—to us—extraordinary views of the native 
on the English methods of fighting the disease. Poor old Khdjeeja herself 
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buries her old sister Khad'ee, who has died of the disease, havin; tende:| her 
herself rather than let it be known that plague is in the house. She even thinks 
she has it herself, and makes her plans to die secretly and away, and all to 
keep her niece Noormahal secluded! ler great and haunting terror is that 
Noormahal may s:ffer from intrusion, and in the end the poor old woman has 
effected nothing, for poor Noormahil—-mother of kings, light of palaces—makes 
an end of her sad, short life, by jumping into the depth of a well, finding she 
has lost the one thing she lived for—the emerald ring, which was to her the 
badse of sovereignty she was guarding in the faint hope that some day 
another son might be in her arms. I have not attempted to give even an 
outline of the plot. Plot and story are not what move me to admiration of the 
book, but the wonderful delineation of Indian lite ani character, and for that I 
cannot express to» strongly my appreciation. 

The rest of the space at my disposal may very properly be devoted to a 
small collection of pleasant books relating to games and pastimes. The first 
of them, the third edition of the ** Bidminton Book on Swimming ” 
(Longmans), by Mr. Archibald Sinclair and Mr. William Henry, stirs up some 
sad memories. The dedication to the Prince of Wales is signed Beaufort, but 
the signature is not that of the present Duke, but of that most complete and 
versatile of sportsmen, and most courtly and dignified of English gentlemen, his 
father. The book itself is as good as ever, and even better, in so far as the 
r-cords in the Apnendix have been brought up to date, and the authors are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that many of the suggestions which they made in 
the first and second editions as to the conduct of meetings and the teaching of 
the indispensable art of swimming are now generally adopted. The book is of 
the utmost value, and it is not in the least dull; on the contrary, it makes 
fascinating readinz. Next comes ‘‘ Experts on Guns and Shooting ” (Sampson 
Low), by Mr. G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. Mr. Buckell, as may be more or less 
generally known, held the responsible position of editor of Land and Water from 
1885 to 1899, but it is not perhaps a matter of such common knowledge that to 
him as editor guns and the use of them and sporting dogs were the principal 
subjects of study, or that his invaluable and skilful pen is now dev ted to the 
service of CountRY LIFE. To be frank concerning myself, I cannot pretend to 
be in a position of knowledge and skill which would justify me in offering 
criticism of Mr. Buckell’s work ; but to be equally candid concerning others, it 
may be said that there are remarkab!y few men in En:land, perhaps a dozen at 
‘he most, who could offer criticism upon Mr, Buckell as his equals, and none 
who are competent to speak as his superiors, There may be men who know 
mre of the m nutiz of this subject or of that, but there are none who know the 
whole subject so well. Yet Mr. Buckell is not dogmatic. Long experience 
has shown him that dogmatism in matters of shooting is a mistake ; wise 
modesty has induced him to go to experts for op‘nions. The result is a book 
which is not merely interesting—for it is full of anecdote and _ plentifully 
illustrated, especially in the matter of portraits—but also valuable. It produces 
in me the feeling that I begin to understand some of my mistakes and the way 
to cure them ; an impression which will very likely fade away in the middle of 
August, 1900, if I have the good fortune to get away for any grou-e-shooting. 
Again—that seems to be the fate in connection with the looks that 
come under my hand to-day—this book raises sad memories. The 
second portrait is thit of Mr. Metford, and the third is that of Sir 
Henry Halford. Both, closely associated in life. twin-brothers in their 
love of the rifle, wonderful mechanics, have passed away. Of the next book, 
again, the first page stirs up sad memories. The volume entitled ‘* Seventy-one 
Not-out ” (Blackwood) consis’s of a second edition of the reminiscences of 
William Caffyn, edited by ‘* Mid-on,”’ but it is dedicated to General Sir Frederick 
Marshall, ‘‘an ardent and generous supporter of the noble game of cricket.” 
So he was, and a gallant soldier too, a noble figure of a man and keen in 
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N Wales there are several 
varieties of cattle which, 
though differing in many 

points, bear such a general re- 
semblance as to lend colour to 
the supposition that they are 
descended from the aboriginal 
cattle of the country. From 
old records it would appear that 
they were roughly divided into 
two classes, viz., the white 
red-eared sort that seem to 
have been larger and of about 
a third more value than the 
others, and a smaller black or 
dark - coloured breed. The 
latter would appear to have 
been the hardy cow of the 
mountainous districts. Within 
a comparatively recent period 
great pains have been taken 
to differentiate and classify the 
modern successors of these 
ancient breeds. 

The first Herd Book was 
called “The Welsh Black 
Cattle Herd Book,’’ and was 
issued in 1874, but about C. Reid, Wishaw, N.D. 
twelve years afterwards the 
title was changed to “The South Wales Black Cattle 
Herd Book.” It was devoted to the breed popularly known 
as Pembrokeshire Blacks, with its Castlemaine and Dews- 
land sub-divisions. These cattle were natives of Pembroke, 
Carmarthen, and Cardigan. The late Mr. Harvey, editor of 
the Herd Book, describes them as “‘a horned breed, generally 
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the hunting-field also, when the compositor set the type. But he is pu/uis et 
umbra now, and the gallant horsemen of the 1st Royal D:agoons from whom 
he parted at the docks of London in the autumn will see his face no more. For 
the book, it is most delightful readinz, whether one takes the old part or the 
new. Mr. Caffyn actually played his first match in first-class cricket fifty- 
one years ago; he played for England many times, was the mainstay of Surrev, 
played in America in 1859. and in Australia in 1861 and 1863. He knew 
Wisden, William Clarke, W. F. Lillywhite (who is shown bowling in a 
tall hat, a high collar, and a waistcoat), Fuller Pilch, Mr. Mynn, George 
Parr, Julius Ceesar, Mr. Felix, and all the heroes of old time; and he has 
watched the progress of the game with the keenest interest up to the present 
day in Australia and in England. In fact, the seven years which he spent in 
Australia before 1871 give him a spec‘al title to speak with authority on cricket 
generally. His opinion as to the possibilities of reform is therefore of special 
value ; and this is what he has to say: ‘‘I must confess that I am sorry for the 
modern bowler. Since the time the bowler was allowed the privilege of bowlins 
above the shoulder little or nothing has been done for him. The batsmen and 
fielders have been catered for for many years past. The wickets and grounds 
are prepared for their benefit. The boundaries have been made easier; and 
when the light becomes at all bad, and when the bowler might. reasonably 
expect a ‘nibble,’ an appeal is made to the umpire by the batsman as to 
whether an adjournment should not be made to the pavilion. The poor 
bowler is indesd to be pitied. But I am bound to confess ihat I see no 
way of hel ping: him except by altering the boundaries as before mentioned, and 
by bringing in'the new leg-before-wicket law. There a'e two things which I 
have often wondered that our modern bowlers do not at times take up. The 
first is to bowl round the wicket more often by way of a change, and the other 
is that they do not use rather more variety in the elevation of the arm. This 
variety would be sure to puzzle a batsman, as it would naturally cause a 
difference in the flight of the ball. This variety of flight is, to my mind, really 
more fatal, and more difficult to judge, than is the break of a ball after it has 
pitched. Let a bowler really deceive a batsman in the ‘length,’ and he has 
him in difficulties at once. It is that misjudging of the length of, a ball which 
does the mischief. Let a batsman once make sure, absolusely sure, of the length 
of almost any ball that ever was bowled, and the odds are twenty to one that he 
will kill it, however much break there may be on it. The length of a ball is to 
my mind easier to judge when the bowler is over the wicket than when round. 
We have only to see a bowler bowl lobs round the wicket to a third-rate player 
to see what an exhibition of batting will be given! The ‘third-rater’ is fairly 
nonplussed by the length, and the length only. It is not the break, because he 
makes either a blind swipe or rushes wildly down the wicket before the ball has 
pitched at all. Try the same batsman to the same lobs over the wicket, ard his 
mistakes will most likely be far less glaring.” 

One book more. Some few weeks ago a gentleman wrote to the Editor 
of Country LIFE to ask him whether the new croquet was the same kind of 
childish game as the old croquet used tole. The correspondent was doirg an 
injustice to the old croquet as it was seen, at its best, at Wimbledon, but little 
or none to the old game of the country house or the recto'y. But if he, or any- 
body else, desires to know to what a pitch of perfection croquet can be brought 
by those who describe it as the most scientific of outdoor games, and that with 
good reason, the book to get is ‘* Croquet Up to Date” (Longmans), edited by 
Mr. Arthur Lillie, the secretarv of the Wimbledon Club. If after reading what 
the editor, Colonel Needham, Mr. C. D. Locock, and Mr. Claude Heneage have 
to say, and stulying Miss Lily Gower’s diagrams and discussions on tactics, and 
continuing through the essays of other authorities, he still thinks croquet to be 
simple—he has a great mind. A first-rate book from beginning to end, and 
written by the very best exponents of the game. 
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of black colour, and frequently with white marks oa the udders 
of the cows, also a few white hairs at the end of the tail. 
Sometimes a few white hairs are mixed up with the coat, but 
this is not always hereditary and only comes out occasionally, 
Occasionally there are some cows striped red and black, also 
some quite white, with black ears, muzzle, and feet.” This last 
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sentence, it may be noted, might almost stand for a description 
of Lord Tankerville’s wild white cattle at Chillingham, and it is 
a curious fact that they will sometimes drop a black calf—a 
circumstance that points to at least a possibility of both being 
descended from Bos Primigenius. ‘The horns,” goes on Mr. 
Harvey, ‘‘ should be of a rich yellow; they are generally tipped 
with black, and do not come out quite yellow to the ends like the 
Hereford’s. There is a different pitch of horns for bulls and 
cows. A bull’s horns should be low and well spread, the cow’s 
narrower and the pitch more upright.” Between the Pembroke 
Blacks and the Angleseys there is not a very great difference. 
The latter, however, should be broader in the back and shorter 
in the leg, with more hair, the head heavier, and the horns not 
so yellow. In Anglesey, too, a coal-black bull and a cow as black 
as possible are insisted upon, and a very well-known authority, 
Mr. Evans of Tyfey, Menai Bridge, warns breeders against using 
a bull with curly or bristly hair. As a dairy cow the superiority 
probably lies with the Anglesey, since she is larger and retains 
many of the old characteristics. A landowner who kept both 
found that a Pembroke Black never yielded more than r1lb. of 
butter a week, while it was not unusual for an Anglesey to 
give 14lb. They may both, in fact, be described as general 
purpose cows, though, on the whole, rather more famous for 
producing meat than milk, a steer at the end of its third year 
often attaining a live weight of 2,5colb.. At one of the London 
Christmas shows the average live weight of the class was 2,1111b., 
and the average age 1,286 days. They are also very kindly 
feeders, and pick up very quickly in summer when turned on a 
good pasture after a winter 
spent in shed or field. Among 
their native hills and dales they 
are unmatched, and if need be 
are able to withstand the most 
rigorous of winters in the open. 
It is by no means unusual for 
a heifer or cow to calve in the 
middle of the night with several 
feet of snow on the ground and 
to appear none the worse next 
morning. 

A Herd Book of the North - 
Wales Black Cattle Society was 
brought out in 1883 by Mr. 
William Dent, and at his death 
Mr. W. Arthur Dent continued 
to supervise its publication ; but 
while much has been done by 
prominent exhibitors and land- 
owners to improve the breed, 
the intending purchaser will 
do well to remember that the 
small farmers of Wales with a 
prudent eye to their own profit 
and advantage have kept their 
cattle up to a high standard. 
Being excellent practical judges 
they are constantly developing 
the profitable qualities of the 
breed, which they maintain C. Xeid, Wishaw, N.2. 
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under conditions eminently calculated 
to preserve their hardy nature. One 
might do worse, therefore, provided the 
country be such as will suit the breed, 
than buy the first cows from them, and 
make use of pedigree bulls till the off- 
spring are qualified for the Herd Book. 

In addition to the Pembrokeshire 
Blacks and the Angleseys there are at 
least two other breeds of Welsh cattle 
deserving of mention—the Glamorgan 
and the Montgomery. The former 
of these has well-nigh disappeared. It 
is variously said to owe its origin to 
Norman cattle crossed with the natives 
in the twelith century and to a later 
introduction of Devon reds. Till past 
the middle of the present century it still 
held a leading place among the cattle 
of Great Britain, and was a handsome 
breed, with fine tapering head, long 
turned-up horns, and short hair. The 
colour used to be red and white—the 
latter colour marking the back and 
belly — but the fashion changed to 
brown and afterwards to black. It 
would be difficult to procure pure speci- 
mens now. To obtain beef the farmers 
crossed with Herefords, and those on 

Cepyright the look-out for milk introduced Ayr- 
shires, so that gradually the charac- 
teristic features of the Glamorgan cattle were obliterated. 
The fact is to be regretted, as the breed was really a fine one, 
and as late as the Gloucester Show of 1853—the Royal Agricul- 
tural—it took the first place. Unfortunately, there did not 
spring up, as occurred at the critical point in the history of other 
breeds, any local enthusiast to preserve them. As we have seen 
it was not till twenty years or more later that the Welsh breeders 
began the practice of rearing pedigree animals and keeping a 
Herd Book. They worked only for the demand of the vassing 
hour. It is true that a vigorous effort was made to save the 
breed from destruction, but it came too late. 

For all practical purposes the Montgomeries have gone the 
same way. They were of a red colour, with “smoky” points, 
black tails, and black faces. As late as 1884 Mr, Elisha Pugh 
of Shropshire exhibited two pure-bred heifers, and probably a 
few are still in existence, but not in sufficient numbers to call for 
attention here. It is a pity, as they seem to have been compact, 
beefy little animals, quite unlike the other Welsh cattle, and 
approximating to the Sussex. There are other breeds, but they 
are not so important as to require description. The fact we 
come back to is that, taken all round, the Anglesey is for general 
purposes the more promising cow of the Principality. Even she 
can scarcely be placed in the first class for dairy purposes, 
although a deep milker is occasionally obtained from the breed. 
Colonel Platt’s well-known champion, Black Queen, gave 
18 quarts of milk daily, of which 23 per cent. was cream. That 
was three months after milking. One belonging to Captain Ross 
gave 20 quarts, with 26 per cent. of cream, and distinguished 
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herself at the Dairy Show 
about sixteen years ago. 

A word should be added 
about the treatment of a 
hardy breed. Sometimes a 
beginner is rather proud that 
his cows will ‘ stand any- 
thing,” and is inclined to let 
them bear the brunt of the 
wildest weather. Experience 
has shown that much is lost 
and nothing gained by this 
bravado. On the contrary, it 
has been proved that the 
hardiest cow will, in increased 
returns, pay for care and 
gefierous treatment. She may 
éxhibit no outward signs of 
injury from a night of ex- 
posure, and possibly be.none 
the worse for it, but, neverthe- 
less, the owner suffers. In 
popular language, the fat that 


ought to have come to him 
as cream is burnt up to 
counteract the bitter cold, C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


and the quantity of milk is 

itself reduced. The most profitable way in the end, therefore, 
is, as soon as the hard weather begins to make itself felt, to give 
her the advantage of a shed.. Much, however, depends on the 
character of the pasture. If it is broken, and abounds in natural 
shelter, as will often be the case in country suitable to Welsh 
cattle, or if a good plantation or patch of woodland be available, 
she may do every bit as well outside as inside. But if the situation 
be bleak and exposed it is a poor sort of economy to refuse cover. 
Further, all the hardy breeds that have been used to the moor 
and the mountain-side—Ayrshires, Kerrys, West Highlands, and 


Welsh—are found to yield a proportionately high return 
when treated to what Bailie Nicol Jarvie called “the 


comforts of the sautmarket.” At the same time, they are 
very liable to suffer from coddling and pampcring. The skill 
of the dairyman is seen in the expertness with which he strikes 
the middle line between improved treatment and indulgence. 
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It should be added that since 1862, when it won its laurels 
at Battersea, the reputation of the Welsh breed has been steadily 
improving, and there can be little doubt that it contains valuable 
elements for development, so that its vogue is more likely to 
increase than to go out. 

Our illustrations are well calculated to show the general 
purpose character of the Welsh cattle. The handsome bull 
BryntTwr is the property of Mr. Richard M. Greaves, and was 
first at the Royal Show at Maidstone; a well-knit animal, 
and a promising-looking sire of butchers’ stock. MAsTER 
Tom, though not quite so taking in appearance, is an 
animal of sterling merit, and won first prize at Warwick. 
Towyn VII. is a very milky-looking cow, and took first at 
Warwick. QureEN oF Spapes II. is the property of 
Colonel Henry Platt, C.B., and carried off the first prize 
at Maidstone. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS OF EARLY SPRING. 


T isa strange chance that one of the earliest of our flowering 

| shrubs, namely, the February-blooming Chimonanthus 
fragrans, should produce the sweetest-smelling flowers (the 

large Magnolia grandiflora only excepted) of any hardy shrub or 
tree of allthe year. But so it is, and the fragrant little blooms of 
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modest colouring are truly welcome as the heralds of the coming 
host of spring-flowering shrubs. 

Probably the next to bloom will be Andromeda floribunda, 
a neat, dark-leaved peat shrub crowded with white flower-spikes. 
It has the strange habit of forming the flower-bud in August ; by 
September it looks so forward 
that one thinks it must be just 
about to burst into bloom, but 
so it remains till it actually 
flowers towards the end of 
March. Daphne Mezereum is 
in bloom at about the same 
time, a plant beloved of 
cottage folk and very sweet of 
scent. It does best in a strong 
loam, when its close, strong 
growth and wealth of pink 
bloom in earliest spring, and 
its crowds of scarlet berries 
later in the year, give it a 
double season of beauty and 
garden value. 

The  Forsythias soon 
tollow ; viridissima as a shapely 
upright bush, suspensa as a 
thing of bold and free growth, 
whose*~«long —_ flower - laden 
branches are flung about with 
a kind of careless grace that has 
a special charm so early in the 
year. For those who cannot 
make up their minds whether 
they prefer the compact For- 
sythia viridissima or the loosely- , 
shaped F. suspensa, there is- 
a hybrid form coming between 
the two, named F. intermedia. 
It is well to group with the 
Forsythias the pretty Spirza 
Thunbergi. They flower at 
the same time and mingle 
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flowered Spirzea prunifolia follows closely, the long sprays, 
that in autumn will be almost scarlet of leaf, being thickly 
set with a close array of the little blooms like small double 
daisies. 

The deciduous magnolias are among the most important of 
the spring-blooming shrubs. Against a wall the large white 
flowers of M. conspicua are 
grand objects in March, but it 
is well to keep some protecting 
material at hand, for March 
is often cruel, and after hot 
sun in daytime, 8deg. or 
todeg. of frost at night will 
deface the lovely blooms with 
patches of brown decay. In 
April, even in the open shrub- 
bery, M. stellata, best of early- 
blooming bushes, stands 
smothered with its myriads 
of starry blossoms of purest 
white before the leaves are 
formed, soon to be followed 
by M. soulangeana, a bush of 
more important growth and 
large flower, whose outside is 
tinged with red-purple. 

April and May are the 
months of apple blossom ; 
and not of apple blossom 
alone, but of the greater 
number of the beautiful 
flowering shrubs that are 
closely related to those many 
fruit trees—indeed_ nearly all 
the fruit trees we have— 
that are members of the great 
rose tribe. 

Earliest of all, the almond 
shows its tender pink bloom 
against the hard deep blue 
of the skies of spring, and with it come the many varieties 
of the Japanese quince (Pyrus japonica) in varied colourings, 
from purest white through faint pink to a full rosy scarlet ; 
these colourings passing onward to the splendid deep red 
of Waterer’s, Knaphill Scarlet, a variety of the highest merit. 
We have reason to be thankful to some of our best nursery- 
men for their work in producing these capital varieties, 
though no doubt much may yet be done. The smaller but still 
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PRUNUS SPINOSA. 


more abundantly-flowered Pyrus Maulei is also yielding 
beautiful varieties, while its splendid masses of orange-coloured 
fruit give it a second season of conspicuous beauty. 

The blackthorn (Prunus spinosa) of our hedges is a 
delightful shrub, and only needs the added bounty of the double 
bloom to be one of the best of garden ornaments, as is clearly 
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shown in the illustration. Lovely are the double cherries 
and the double-flowered plums, both white and rose-coloured, 
and they are delightful not only as dainty bushes in the 
garden, but also as some of the best of shrubs for slight 
forcing or growing in the cool greenhouse. This same thing 
may be said for the double peaches, of which there are 
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now several varieties of great merit. How seldom is Prunus 
triloba to be seen in a garden, and yet it is one of the very 
best of early-flowering shrubs. It enjoys a place against a 
wall, where year after year it becomes loaded with its 
pretty pink bloom. Some of the earliest of .the shrubby 
spireeas, such as S. Thunbergi and the double-flowered S. pruni- 
folia, are also well worthy of a place against a wall, for our 
summers are not quite long and hot enough to ripen the tips of 
the year’s shoots when the 
bush stands in the open, so 
that the arching spray of 
bloom is cut short a little 
way from its end, and instead 
of finishing with bloom and 
bud to the very point, there 
is generally a sudden stop 
and a bit of dead stick 
beyond. 

One of the best known 
of the flowering shrubs of 
this class is the Japanese 
Pyrus Malus floribunda, now 
in several varieties, and none 
is better worth a place, either 
at the extreme edge of a shrub 
clump or in some quiet 
detached spot upon. grass. 
Its half-weeping habit is 
singularly graceful, and a 
well-grown specimen will cover: 
a large space, the branches 
bending over mainly to the 
ground. If the space below 
it is wanted, as may often 
happen in a small garden, by 
gradually removing the lower 
branches it can be made to 
take a small tree form, which 
acquires a high degree of 
pictorial value as it advances 
in age, while the head can 
also be shaped at will by 

Copyright shortening the ends of the 

branches. Two others of 

the rosaceous flowering shrubs or small trees should not 

be overlooked, namely, the snowy mespilus (Amelanchier) and 

the bird cherry (Prunus Padus), beautiful either in shrubbery 
or thin woodland. 

Daphne pontica, flowering in May, would be well worth 
planting if it were for its fragrance only; but besides this 
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delightful quality the quantity of greenish-tinted yellow bloom 
and bright yellowish-green foliage and compact bushy habit 
make it one of the brightest and best of small shrubs, and 
especially suitable for upper portions and frontiers of bold 
rockery. In May also we have the earlier of the brooms, the 
wild yellow, that for its early bloom should not be denied a 
place on the outskirts of the garden, and its partly crimson 
variety Cytisus andreanus, also C. pracox, of tenderest buttery- 
yellow colour, forerunner of the rather later white broom of 
Portugal (C.albus) and the still later Spanish that blooms in 
late summer. 


~ ry . 7 . 
FROM THE PAVILION. 

HAVE always had strong views myself as to the non-advisability of letting 

the other side bat first if you have won the toss yourself, whatever the 
conditions of ground and weather may ke, and doubtless A. P. Lucas is a 
proselyte to my views by this time; likewise Young, Kortright, and Mead, 

who helped him to form a little sub-committee to consider the question whether 
Essex or Derbyshi:e should bat first. Derbyshire got the vote, went in, and 
took over 500 runs. As, however, Essex battled up gamely, no real harm was 
done, and the lesson was not costly ; but it might have been. As Andrew Lang 
says: ** This—to take first innings—is surely better than to dabble in meteoro- 
logy and speculative horticulture as to how the wicket is going to play in 
unknown future conditions.” My own betief is that no given man knows how a 
wet wicket on any given g‘ound will 
turn out in practice; in theory it 
ought to do this, that, or the other, 
therely suiting these, those, or other 
individual players; in practice it 
dries slowly when it should dry 
fast; it dries easy under sun and 
difficult under wind, which is contrary 
to all accepted theories; the ball 
‘‘cuts through” when it ought to 
bump, and vice versa. A wet 
wicket, in fact, is a lwundle of 
incalculable paradoxes ; and whatever 
you do, whether you e’ect to bat first 
or to bowl first, you are very liable 
to come to grief; but by batting 
first you do get the pitch when it is 
fresh, and it will probably be more of 
a ploughed field for the fourth innings 
than for any other. Finally, if you 
,o in first, you will certainly not be 
a laughing-stock and a target for 
tibald chaff, as you may expect to 
be if ‘*the other fellows” run-up a 
long score on the strength of having 
first knock. Jessop has so often 
been called a “hurricane” hitter 
that, in the Lelief that a cyclone is 
a degree more fearful than a 
hurricane, I can only call his per- 
formance against the West Indians 
**cyclonic.” To get 100 runs in 
an hour is pretty warm, even for 
the Gloucestershire captain, but to 
score one-third faster than this is 
fever-heat, and I fancy that even 
Thorntun has never eclipsed or 


even equalled this. What makes £.}. Wallis, 
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the scoring more extraordinary is 
that Townsend made fifty runs in 
the same time, which is very fast 
for the average plaver. The scoring 
sheet, especially the bow'ers’ part 
of it, must be a pretty sight; but 
I can recall a more terrible piece 
of punishment, when, in quite a low- 
class match, a friend and myself 
knocked seventy-two runs, all run 
out, off forty balls delivered by one 
bowler, who had been _ specially 
imported for our discomfiture, which 
fact certainly added to the fun. A 
double appeal is often made against 
a batsman for catching and stumping, 
when, if he is doubly guilty, he is 
given out as ‘‘caught,” on the 
principle of ‘‘first . come, first 
served.” Has it ever occurred to 
the manufacturer of ‘cricket cases” 
that a treble appeal might be 
made? It is not a very rare 
occurrence that, if — the ball 
appears to pass between the bat 
and the legs and’ touches so ne- 
thing, the wicket-keeper appeals for 
a catch and the bowler for  leg- 
before—a double appeal and dana 
fide. Suppose the batsman were 
also out of his ground, a claim 
for “stumped” might be lodged 
as well, the sequence of events 
in proper order being (1) Lb.w., 
(2) caught, (3) stumped, and in 
this order the umpires would have 
to give their decisions. The 
*Varsity match will be over, or 
virtually over, I expect, by the time these lines are read; at present the 
Elevens are not definitely made up, but White’s performance v. Sussex—a very 
weak side, by the way—was so remarkable that it will probably have earned him 
his Dark Blue cap. In eight overs he had six wickets for ten runs, and this on 
one of the famous Brighton wickets, with which no fault was to be found! 
B.ann and Newham alone made any runs in this wretched innings of their 
county, and their partnership must have reminded them of their old days at 
Ardingly College, possibly of one match in which a roving M.C.C. side, which 
included Fred Morley, ‘‘ put the boys in first to-give thzm a chance.” I forget 
whether Biann was boy or master then—he was a boy when he clean bowled 
me there with a fast sneak—but the Colleze Eleven, which included W. Blackman 
as well as these two, made about 600 runs, and never allowed the M.C.C., in 
those days of no closure, to have a knock. 

By the way, the Derbyshire second innings against Essex must be a record. 
I’ssex, being less than 150 behind, could not be compelled to follow on, so 
Derbyshire went to the wickets, and the score reads : 


Ccpyright 


DERBYSHIRE—SECOND INNINGS. 


Young, b Mead ap AS at i ae oO 
Humphries, not out... oe tre ay eke oO 
Total ise fen o* 


* Innings declared closed. 


There was a splenJid finish between Hants and Warwickshire, the latter 
county winning handsomely as far as runs went, narrowly in the matter of time, 
for in three minutes the stumps woald have been pulled up. This was good ; 
but the best finish I ever read of was the closing scene of a game between 
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Gloucestershire and, I think, Notts. Gloucestershire required one run to win, 
and there was just time for one over and no more. Naturally Jessop was selected 
to go in, and he got the run in due course, as was to be expected, but had he 
failed or had he got out, the game was drawn. Prouulem, what was the bowler 
to do—try to Lowl a maiden, or to get a wicket ? W. J. Foro. 


Ra THE THEATRE. 














HE revival of ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance” at the Savoy, 
where it once again is delightfully staged, charmingly 
played by the wonderful Savoy company, which is 
never found wanting, by Miss Rosina Brandram, as 
Ruth, Mr. Lytton, as the Major-General, Mr. Evett, as 

Frederic, Miss Isabel Jay, as Mabel, and most amusingly 
enlivened by Mr. Walter Passmore, as the Sergeant, recalls old 
days in a very interesting fashion. ‘The Pirates,” it is not 
generally known, was first performed by a little travelling 
company under 
the managemen% 
of Mr. D'’Gyly 
Carte, at Paign- 
ton, to secure the 
copyright, and on 
the next evening 
it was produced 
in New York, 
and on April 3rd, 
1880, at the 
Opera Comique, 
London. 

Mr. Gilbert’s 
humour wears 
wonderfully well, 
albeit now and 
again the laugh- 
ter comes, not 
spontaneously, 
from the fun of 
the moment, but 
from the relish 
which memory 
gives. There 
should be a large 
public which has 
not yet seen 
‘The Pirates of 
Penzance,” and 
will not miss the 
opportunity, and 
another consider- 
able portion who 
will be anxious 
to renew ac- 
quaintance with 
an old friend. 


A REVIEW of the 
season now dying 
offers much en- 
couragement 
from the classi- 
cal point of view, 
but none what- 
ever from the 
point of view of 
the original, liv- 
ing English 
Drama. Mr. 
Pinero has not 
been heard since ‘*The Gay Lord Quex,” Mr. Jones since 
‘Carnac Sahib.” . Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. Grundy, Mr. 
L. N. Parker, Captain Marshall, and Mr. Esmond have all 
been silent, though Mr. Esmond has scored a kind of triumph 
in America with ‘* When We Were Twenty-one.” Mr. Carton 
alone, of authors in the front rank, has added to his plays. But 
it is a parlous state of things, when Her Majesty’s, the Lyceum, 
the Haymarket, and Wyndham’s have no new English work to 
offer us, but have to rely for their fare on classical comedies and 
tragedies. ‘The classics are, of course, admirable, Heaven forbid 
they should ever fall into abeyance. But where are the classics 
the present generation ought to be providing for posterity ? 
Sir Henry Irving returns with “ Olivia’; Mr. Tree revives 
«A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ Rip Van Winkle” ; 
the Haymarket gives us Goldsmith and Sheridan comedy ; 
Mr. Wyndham draws on translations from the French and 
reproductions of old plays; and Mrs. Patrick Campbell has relied 
on Germany, France, and Belgium. Mr. Alexander alone, in 
Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ The Man of Forty,” has provided a new play, but 


Fellows Willson. 
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that, clever and interesting as it is, can hardly be cited when we 
ask what has become of the British Drama; and we mean no 
disrespect to a clever playwright and a successful play when we 
say it. One of the interesting things of the season has been the 
appearance of Captain Basil Hood, most brilliant of comic-opera 
librettists, as a writer of serious plays, in his fantasy of ‘ Ib and 
Little Christina,” at ‘the Prince of Wales's, the artistic success 
of which is most encouraging. 


So much for the season now practically ended. The season 
which will begin in September is much more hopeful. Mr. 
Pinero will probably not be represented, although we believe he 
is at work on a new play; but Mr. Jones will have new pieces at 
Wyndham’s and the Duke of York’s ; we shall seea new comedy 
by Mr. J. M. Bartie at the Haymarket—for which much thanks ; 
and Mr. Grundy will fill the programme at the St. James’s. In 
addition to these, in the not-too-distant future, though, so far, 
no definite arrangements have been made, we shall probably see 
a new comedy by,-Captain Marshall at the St. James’s; Mr. 
Esmond’s _ piece 
will, we may rea 
sonably hope, 
come over from 
the United 
States; Mr. 
Haddon Cham- 
bers ought to 
have finished 
those new works 
for Mr. Alexan- 
der and Mr. 
Wyndham; Mr. 
Tree may decide 
on Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins’s 
new play on the 
life of Benvenuto 
Cellini; and 
another new play 
by Mr. Barrie is 
also in the air. 
Sir Henry Irving, 
however, will 
once more go to 
foreign sources, 
MP... Wide 
Courtney and 
Mr. Comyns Carr 
finding _inspira- 
tion in a German 
play for their 
Lyceum drama 
set in the time 
and scenes of the 
Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; 
and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell pro- 
mises no English 
work, but will 
probably revive 
the Spanish play, 
“Mariana,” by 
Echegaray. 





ELEONORA 
DusEeE, whose 
portrait is shown 
herewith, 
DUSE. Copyright wins new 
admirers and 
gains a warmer place in the hearts of ber old admirers each 
time she comes to London. More definitely, perhaps, than 
any other actress of our time may she claim to be an artist who 
subordinates her own personality to her part. Delicate and 
restrained in manner, true and Consistent in her conception of a 
part, she is a, model of good, and modest, and effective acting. 


Ir is pretty well decided now that Mr. Tree’s next Shakes- 
peariau revival at Her Majesty’s Theatre will be ‘ Othello.” 
So much interest was excited by his appearance in the character 
at a benefit performance fecently, that his hand has been 
practically forced, just as it was forced when, years ago, he 
played Falstaff at a matinée; and had shortly afterwards to place 
‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” in the “evening bill.” But 
under what entirely opposite circumstances. Mr. Tree told the 
writer recently that he played Falstaff so badly at the matinée, 
and made such a failure in the character—to add to which a 
most important part of his costume came off in full view of the 
audience—that he was practically forced to repeat his perform- 
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ance in order to rehabilitate his reputation. And how great 
a success afterwards was Mr. Tree’s Falstaff playgoers will 
remember. His Othello, on the contrary, has been made neces- 
sary by the excellence of his initial effort in the part, despite the 


. terribly disadvantageous circumstances under which it was seen 


—for nothing can be worse for serious work than the bustle and 
casualness of these huge miscellaneous performances. The public 
may rest assured that, whether “ Othello” is done in the coming 
autumn or the succeeding winter, it will be presented with all 
the fairylike beauty we are accustomed to at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 


Mrs. Patrick Campse.v is building up for herself such a fine 
« following ” at the Royalty that that little house seems destined 
once again to reoccupy its position of years ago as one cf the 
fashionable theatres of the metropolis. With “Magda” and 
with “ Pelleas and Melisande” the tiny house in Dean Street 
has been crowded in a manner which it has not. experienced 
for many a long day. And it is for the very reason that we 
rejoice to see Mrs. Camgbell popular and successful, and that we 
wish her to use her talents in more than one direction, that we 
ask her not to confine them to the mawkish and the merely 
sentimental on the one hand, and the psychological and unpleasant 
on the other. ‘The timeis arriving when the public will wish to 
see Mrs. Campbell once again as the heroine of a straightforward, 
modern English play ; as the heroine of a “‘ story,” nota ‘“ study ” ; 
asa Mrs. Tanqueray ; as a Fedora; as the central figure of a strong 
play on an elevated plane. There inay be just as much art in 
the treatment of this kind of play as of the morbidities of a 





W. A, Rouch. 


Sudermann, the sentimentalism of a Rostand, or the unpleasant 
vagaries of a Maeterlinck. 


We shall probably see Mr. Kyrle Bellew in command of his 
own theatre in London in the autumn, and we are promised a 
play of rather more than the usual promise and interest in one in his 
possession from the pen of Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. Addison 
Bright, the joint-authors of that very pretty little piece, ‘‘ The 
Bugle Call,” which occupied the rare position of a lever-de-videau at 
the Haymarket Theatre. Their story deals with the ladies and 
gentlemen who go down to the East in carriages and help to make 
the lot of that quarter alittle happier and brighter. Their scene, 
in fact, is suggested by Toynbee Hall, surely a real and living 
theme ifever there wasone. And it is real and living themes we 
are crying for in these days of perfect craftsmanship but little 
sincerity, literary graces but attenuated invention. We wish the 
authors and the manager the biggest of successes. 

“ Lapy Huntwortn’s ExperIMENT,” one of the brightest and 
most amusing plays at present to be seen in town, which 
combines the pleasure of literary flavour with the rare enjoyment 
that comes from a “story,” is expected to last until the winter at 
the Criterion Theatre. Miss Gertrude Elliott, the heroine, is to 
leave the company to join Mr. Forbes Robertson’s travelling 
organisation as ‘leading lady,’ and we shall watch with 
interest her development from light comedy, in which we have 
only seen her, into the “legitimate.” One can “see” her as 
Desdemona and Ophelia, but hardly as Lady Macbeth. Mean- 
while, Mr. Bourchier will, no doubt, replace her at the Criterion 


GALLINARIA—WINNER OF THE IRISH DERBY. Copyright 
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with one of the many charming young ladies to whom so light a 
part as that played by Miss Elliott in Mr. Carton’s play will 
offer no difficulties. PH@BUS. 











serious matter indeed for our home talent—such as it is—-and it is 

really idle to endeavour to explain away so many victories. There 

can be no sort of doubt that in judgment of pace they are vastly 
superior to our men, while it is equally certain that their forward seat and method 
of avoiding the wind-pressure gives them, or rather their mounts, a great 
advantage. When little Johnny Reiff is racing towards you it is hardly possible 
to see him at all, so closely does he lie on his horse’s neck, and at the same time 
he handles the animal so quietly and delicately that he hardly seems to have a 
separate individuality from it. There is none of the pulling and hauling, none of the 
desperate rolling about we so often see among our own exponents of race riding. 
He just pushes his horse on when he wishes, and that with as little movement as 
possible. When hewon on Star Shoot at Hurst Park last Saturday, he rode a really 
perfect race. star Shoot was penalised up to gst. 8lb., which necessitated his 
carrying 4st. 4lb. of dead weight, and it was clearly the aim of his tiny pilot to doall 
he could not to allow the weight to stop him. He sat—or rather lay—very 
forward indeed, and as still as a mouse, but with the colt well under control all 
the first five furlongs, then by degrees he began to let Star Shoot go up to the 
leaders but there was nothing in the nature of a sudden effort. The whole 
performance was absolutely smooth, 
and you could see some distance from 
home that Star Shoot would win if he 
held on as he was then going. He 
did hold on, and some 2oyds. or 
30yds. from the winning-post sailed 
past Ark Royal and Glasalt, to each 
of whom he was conceding 2olb., and 
won cleverly, thanks in a_ large 
measure to the absolutely sympathetic 
handling of his jockey. . People 
cheered the little boy when he rode 
back to scale, and well they might, 
but there were some foolish ones who 
professed to see nothing in it at all. 
‘* Why,” said one, ‘‘ he hadn’t to ride 
a finish at all! The colt won his 
own race.” This, I take it, was the 
highest possible commendation of 
the jockey, albeit unconsciously 


‘[: continued success of American jockeys has now become a very 


bestowed. 
One well-known owner observed 
during the same afternoon: ‘‘ It really 


puts one in a most unpleasant 
position. Some of our jockeys are 
such good fellows that you don’t like 
to hurt their feelings and refuse to let 
them ride your horses when they 
offer to do so, and yet it would be 
better business to pay them the fees 
to stand down when you can get an 
American.” On all sides now you 
hear it said that it is bad business 
to have a dash on anything unless 
an American rides it, and though 
this may represent an exaggerated 
fear where our very best jockeys 
are concerned, the existence of such a feeling shows clearly the very 
deep impression the invaders have made. Unless our men accept the position 
as it sta*ds, and boldly set about reforming their own methods of jockeyship, they 
seer. Nkely to be completely ousted from what isa most remunerative profession, 
and just as we see no such thing as a French jockey riding in France, so are we 
likely to have no English jockey riding in England. Fortunately, however, English 
boys are just as apt to make good horsemen nowadays as ever they were, and 
there is no reason why they should not defeat the Americans at their own game, 
if only they will shake themselves clear of what appear to be obsolete traditions 
and adopt the style which experience has proved to be more successful. That 
the older generation of existing jockeys will do this is more than doubtful, for 
British obstinacy, though o‘ten a useful quality, is very adverse to change, no 
matter how beneficial, and thus we still have opponents to the starting-gate, as 
for a long time we had to railways. So for some time to come we shall 
hear people saying that the Americans win simply because they get the 
best mounts, that it is absurd to call anyone a jockey who sits like a 
monkey on a stick, that it is all nonsense to attach any’ importance to 
wind-pressure, that no American jockey can use a whip, and so on and so on. 
This sort of feeling, no doubt, has full weight among our older jockeys, but 
it will perhaps hardly avail against the argument of the purse, and when they 
begin to find their incomes dwindling, they will probally face the whole 
question with more open minds. Iam sure I hope so, for it is no pleasant 
thing to see our own people worsted by others, even though the others be 
Americans, whom we in this country never regard as foreigners. 

One thing is certain—that our jockeys will never attain to any - sure 
judgment of pace, such as all the Americans possess, unless they school 
themselves by the constant, use of the watch. In America every race is timed 
officially, and every trainer times his exercise gallops. The stable boys 
are told to go a certain distance ina certain time, and they do it with 
what to us appears extraordinary precision.. They thus learn to ride 
races just as men run or row them, covering the distance in the 
shortest time of which their mounts are capable, and often winning in the 
first half of the race if they are opposed by jockeys who, through failure to 
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understand what the pace really is, lag behind and expect the leaders to come 
back to them. The first part of a race is, ina sense, as important as the last. 
It should be run as a whole. 

The success of Gallinaria for the Irish Derby was foreseen by that shrewd 
judge of horseflesh ‘‘ Ashplant,” who is attached to the Sfor/sman. The mare, 
who is a daughter of Gallinule, is one of the many successes of Eyrefield Lodge, 
which is rapidly coming to the front, and was ridden excellently well by 
Mr. Tommy Lushington. Her portrait is given in this number of CoUNTRY 
LIFE. ' 

Newmarket First July Meeting, with all its hurly-burly of sales, being over, 
we turn to Alexandra Park to finish the week, and really there is no’ more 
pleasant fixture than this now that the arrangements for the club members have 
been so perfected. This Saturday’s programme is a very liberal one indeed, 
both in regard to added money and: the low scale of entrance fees, so that 
we shall doubtless see excellent fields. I fancy the Guildhall Handicap is 
likely to be won by Lady Flash; and Royal Flush may take the Judges’ 
Handicap. OuTpostT. 








PETERBOROUGH HORSE 
AND HOUND SHOW. 


HE immense hold which the Peterborough Show possesses 
over the sporting world was never more clearly made 
evident than in this year of depression, when almost 
every feature showed an increased entry, and the takings 
were considerably above the average of the past four 

seasons. This is mainly due to the fact that the Peterborough 
Council are practical men, who understand what exhibitors and 
the public want, and give it to them; whilst there also remains 
the important fact that.in Mr. J. E. Little the society have a 
secretary who, in addition to being the most indefatigable of 
workers, possesses the most happy knack of making friends of 
all the people with whom he comes in business contact. Conse- 
quently, the annual Peterborough gathering may be regarded as 
one which may well serve as a model for other authorities of 
shows who may desire to improve their position and thereby 
add to their finances. 

Regarding the horse department, it may be at once said that 
the hunters proved to be the best collection that has been seen 
out this year, such well-known animals as Gendarme, Sports- 
man, Huntsman, Briton, Benedictine, and Bertram all figuring 
prominently in the prize list, whilst it was reported on good 
authority at the show that the last-named superb light-weight 
had been disposed of by Mr. J. F. Stokes to Mr. W. Grey for the 
large price of £1,000. The brood mare classes were also extremely 
well filled, Mr. John Barker’s Stella, Mr. F. B. Wilkinson’s 
Lady Grosvenor, and Mr. H. R. Roe’s Finale all being at the 
top of some very strong classes; whilst included amongst the 
winning youngsters were such promising and well-known 
animals as Mr. J]. Barker’s March Wind, the first prize winner 
at Islington, Mr. John Lett’s two year old Eclat, and Messrs. 
Ward’s vastly-improved Blackthorne, which won the champion- 
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ship. The Hackneys, too, though no stallions above two years 
old were shown, were a very. good lot, Mr. T. Hall winning in 
stallions with the greatly-improved St. Thomas, who, if he 
thickens out a little bit more, will: grow into a clinker, whilst Mr. 
Livesey’s stylish and nice-topped Surprise carried off the special 
for the best mare, in spite of her lightness of bone. 

Saddle horses were just a moderate lot, but the harness 
section was quite first-rate, a statement which unfortunately 
does not quite apply to the judging of them, as for some 
unaccountable reason Mr. G. F. Johnson’s Brilliancy, who is 
very nearly the best single harness horse living, only received 
the barren honours of reserve in his class, in which he most 
assuredly should have been second, if not actually first, the 
second prize winner, Lady. Love,.being beaten by him both in 
looks and action. The tandems were a very sporting class, 
Mr. E. S. Godsell winning with Heathfield Squire and Norbury 
Squire, two well-known winners, who, however, had never been 
together before in a tandem team; whilst the ponies, and notably 
Mr. A. S. Day’s Berkeley Bobs and Sunshine, Mr, Wand’s 
Amendment, and Mr. Godsell’s Jersey Lily, united to make as 
interesting and fine a show of little horses as any judge could 
wish to find before him. 

The foxhound show on Wednesday was numerically stronger 
than last year, the entries having risen from seventy-seven to 
ninety-five, whilst the attendance of fashionable visitors was 
extremely large, amongst the past and present masters of hounds 
and other hunting men present being the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Southampton, Lord Orkney, Lord Yarborough, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Mr. York Scarlett, the Hon. H. W, Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. Austen Mackenzie, Mr. M. Guest, Mr. W. M. Wroughton, 
and many others too numerous to mention, Dog hounds were 
judged by Mr. G. P, Elystan Evans, M.F,H., and Mr, W, E, 
Rigden, M.F.H., the first prize in Class I, for couples of 
unentered hounds falling to the Pytchley Goblin and Merlin, 
a very level, nice-shouldered couple, with good feet and plenty of 
muscle, but a little short of size; the Oakley coming second 
with Harper and Guardsman, not quite so full of quality, but 
Guardsman, who subsequently won the silver horn for the best 
hound in the class, possesses splendid bone and moves. The 
single unentered dog hounds were headed by the Atherstone 
Despot, this being a lucky win for him, for though very good in 
his top and a great fine hound, he does not possess the shoulders 
of the Vale of the White Horse (Cirencester) Hero, placed next 
in order. The entries in the class for two couples of entered 
dog hounds numbered eight, the Warwickshire scoring with 
Tuscan, Turncoat, Tudor, and Ganger, all of which, except the 
latter, had formed members of last year’s winning team, next 
to these being the Pytchley Potentate, Marquis, Pageant, and 
Folkestone, a good but by no means sorty lot, as the first- 
named, who afterwards won the cup for the best dog hound in 
the show, stood right out from the others, although Marquis 
was first last year in the unentered class, 
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Mr. P. A. W. Carnegy 
and Mr. E. Lycett Green, 
M.F.H., judged the bitch 
hounds, selecting as_ their 
winners in the class for un- 
entered couples the Oakley 
Dowager and Hopeful, a 
charming couple, Dowager in 
particular carrying a lot of 
muscle, and the Warwickshire 
Trilby and Sappho, both full 
of quality, though, like many 
of the bitch hounds exhibited 
this year, they wouid be 
benefited by more bone. Two 
unnoticed couples in this excel- 
lent class may also be referred 
to, namely, Mr. Fernie’s racy- 
looking, but just a trifle leggy, 
Harmless and Handsome, and 
the Southdown very stylish 
hare pied Bonny Lass and 
Bashful. The single unen- 
tered bitch hounds were only 
a moderate class, the Ather- 
stone winning with Gleeful, 
who is just a nice one, and 


fortunate to get in front of  Copvrient LORD SOUTHAMPTON TALKS TO TOM ASHLEY. 


the Southdown Bonny Lass, 

who stands beautifully, and possesses about the best feet 
in the show. In the two couples of entered bitch hounds, 
Mr. Fernie’s were ahead, with Nemesis, Fealty, Needful, and 
Famous, a level lot, but rather short of substance; with the 
Warwickshire Tractable, Fickle, Whimsey, and Fatal, full of 
quality, but too light in bone, second; whilst the prize for the 
best brood bitch hound, and subsequently the cup for the best of 
her sex in the show, were easily captured by the North Cheshire 
RanTIPOL, a big one with splendidly-laid shoulders, heaps of 
bone, and any amount of quality, next to whom came the 
Atherstone Gaiety, a neat hound, but a little lacking in 
substance, 

There was a reduction in the harrier entry, this being no 
doubt due to the absence of Mr. Quares’s entries, but the judges, 
Captain Cyril Stacey, M.F.H., and Mr. H. F. Clutterbuck, found 
some very fair material to work upon, although it is pretty clear 
that the old harrier type is gradually giving way to that of the 
foxhound. The class for couples of unentered dog hounds, 
16in. and not over 19in., was drawn blank ; but the Bentley 
won well in couples of entered dog hounds with Bluster 
and Wellfield, both of first-rate quality, though of the foxhound 
type, with the Foxbush Valiant. and Falconer second, BLUSTER 
eventually getting the champion cup. Mrs, Pryse_ Rice’s 
Bondsman and Bridegroom took first, and Bachelor and Raglan 
second, in the 1gin. to 21in. class of unentered dog. hounds, 
all being good-shouldered, stylish ones; whilst Colonel Aikman’s 
Ranger and Ganymede were first, and Watchman and Grasmere 
second in the two couples, the first-mentioned well-known 
good sort securing the championship, Colonel Aikman’s lot 
securing the prize in the three couple class, whilst Hannibal, from 
the same pack, who did so well at this show last year, won the 
chief honours in the dog hounds. Colonel Aikman’s Haggis 
and Pitiful made a fine show ia the exceeding 1gin. class of 
unentered couples of bitch hounds, but the championship of this 
section went to Colonel Aikman’s Glimmer, who made rather a 
poor show when first called up, though she warmed to her work 
and won on her merits. Lord Hopetoun’s very smart Churlish, 
Winifred, Captive, Cuba, Transport, and Artful—-a very smart 
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lot—took first in the three couple class, whilst in the 16in. to 
1gin, section the Foxbush Gaiety won after a hard fight of it, 
Major Wickham being called in to act as referee. Then the 
North Bucks captured the prize for the best three couples with 
Saturday,. Dimple, Winsome, Vestal, Ruby, and Comedy, Lord 
Hopetoun’s Churlish being a handsome winner in the brood 
bitches between 16in. and 2tin. 

The beagles were judged by Sir Marteine Lloyd, Bart., and 
Mr. E. H. Humphreys, but the entry was a small one, and there 
was a perceptible disposition on the part of most of the com- 
petitors to approach the hound type and character. The most 
conspicuous entries were the Hulton GAMEsTER, who won the 
dog hound championship, he being a nice-footed, good-shouldered 
one, standing well, and the Chawston Cobweb, the winner 
of the bitch. hound championship, a roomy, well-ribbed-up little 
hound, with plenty of substance, and just the type of a brood 
bitch. She also won well in the entered couples with the stylish 
Roguish, whilst the Cheshire won in the three couples with 
Bellman, Benedict, Cymbal, Bashful, Prater, and Priceless, a 
level lot, but not over-good in feet, and decidedly more of the 
hound than of the old-fashioned beagle type. 


- ry~ . ~ — 
ON THE GREEN. 
“OME of the papers that show an interest in golf are disquieting 
themselves rather in vain over the problem set, as if for discussion in 
¥ a debating society, ‘‘Stands Scotland where she did?” This 
momentous query is posed, presumably, because Taylor and Vardon have 
divided between them honours ir. the open championship for some years past, 
and Mr. Hilton holds the amaceur championship—Sassenachs all! And even 
Miss Adair, the Irish lidy, was too good in the women’s championship for the 
Misses Whigham. But if there were a meaning in the query, it is a meaning 
that has effervesced now. Scot'and stinds very much in the position that she has 
occupied for some years past in regard to the open and also to the amateur 
championships. It is not from a Scotsman, but from Harry Vardon, native of 
Jersey, that Taylor took the title of open champion. It was from Mr. John Ball 
laying down his claim by absence in South Africa that Mr. Hilton received the 
amateur title. Scotland, therefore, stands exactly where she did from that point 
of view. In one respect, indeed, one very lamentable respect, she stands differently. 
She iuas lost, by the ill-fate of war, the services of one who was certainly her 
best amateur player, and not impos-ibly the best in Sco'land of either the amateur 
or profes ional class—-the late Mr. Tait. It is a loss not to be over-estimated, 
It means more than the loss of a rattling gool golfer, perhaps the best in 
Scotland ; it means the loss of one of the most pleasant and best personalities, 
one of the sweetest natures, that can be imagined. There was somethng gay 
and gallant about Mr. Tait that cannot be expressed and certainly is not 
likely to-be replaced ; and, as has been. said, his loss makes the golf of our 
generation much less interesting. Scotland has Mr. Maxwell, but with this 
doybtful exception we can see no one to make a stand: for Scotland’s 
honour azainst the English amateurs. He may be able, but when he was tried 
against Mr. Hilton he failed badly, and England has Mr. Ball still in reserve. 
In the professional ranks Scotland has no man to match Taylor or Vardon. But 
on public form it is not to be said that this is quite a novel condition of affairs, 
For a year or two Scotland has not stood on her old hizh eminence of golfing 
achievement. But her turn will come again. She has only to wait for the 
swing back of the pendulum, for we do not believe in any innate superior gift 
for golf in England, unless the secret be a sparing ‘use of Scotland’s national 
drink. But the Scottish professional is not the thirsty body that he used to be. 
He, too, has seen the virtue of temperance. Scotland’s hour will come again 
But it is not yet. 

There seems to be severe obstruction in the course of the Parliamentary 
Tournament, in consequence of the inability of Mr. A. J. Robertson and 
Mr. Hotham to bring their match in the semi-final heat toa conclusion. The 
former, once editor of Golf, was the winner of this tournament last year, . In the 
present competition he has been saved ‘‘ by the skin of his teeth,” in Scriptural 
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phrase, more than once, for in the qualifying Bogey round he was among the 
dozen or so who ted for the last qualifying place, and was the winner of 
these on playing off. He and Mr. Hotham have twice tied their semi-final 
heat, the latter, who receives six or seven strokes from Mri. Robertson, seeming 
to play up very pluckily against his stronger competitor. The eventual winner of 
these two, if they ever succeed in bringing their differences to a decision, will 
meet Mr. Seton-Karr in the final. Mr. Seton-Kurr, if we mistake not, won the 
tournament the year before last, then beating Mr. Fison in the final tie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VALUE OF MULCHING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LiFr.”] 
S1r,—I am quite a novice in gardening, and a day or two ago was told 
to mulch some bush fruits planted last autumn, as this would benefit them 
greatly during the summer. As I have become really interested in gardening, 
I should be grateful for any hints from you, as I read your notes with great 
pleasure, but am so ignorant that many of the most ordinary gardening 
operations are puzzling to me.—-IGNORAMUS, 

[Mulching deno‘es that a dressing of some other material is placed upon the 
surface of the soil, about plants, trees, or similar things, to check waste of moisture. 
When, either directly after watering, rain, or at any time, hot sunshine plays full 
upon the soil, making it hot, it dries rapidly. To prevent this the gardener, when- 
ever ke can, places about the things he has to water, or between and about garden 
crops, fruit trees, or even hardy perennials, a layer of manure containing a good 
proportion of straw ; or if this cannot be obtained, he puts cocoa-nut fibre refuse or 
decayed leaves, so as to protect the soil, thus keeping moisture in it. When 
waterings are given or heavy rains prevail the manurial properties of the mulch 
are washed down to the roots, and help to feed the crops or trees. Fruit 
trees on walls and vines are very much assisted by these manurial mulches. 
If mulching were more common, crops would be fuller and there would be 
fewer failures amongst roses. Watering is such a laborious undertaking that 
anything which tends to save time is welcome, and these cool mulches are more 
beneficial in every way, as the riins carry the manure just where it is 
required. —ED. } 


A CURIOUS NEST. 
[To THE Epiror oF *‘CounTrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Enclosed is a photograph of a rather ingenious adaptation by a bird, either 





a wren or tit, I imagine, but I did not discover the nest until it was vacated. On 
one side of my garden is a bank and hedge, on which I had placed inch mesh 
wire netting to keep out rabbits. You will see by the photograph that one of 
the meshes has Leen utilised as an entrance and built round solidly with moss, the 
nest being inside the wire. It may interest some of your readers if you think it 
worth while reproducing the photograph in your interesting journal.—H. W. L. 


AQUILEGIA STUARTI. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Srr,—In Country LIFE of June 16th enquiry was made as to the 
d.fficulty which is experienced in getting this plant to flower. One cause 
of this is seen in many crossed or hybridised flowers ; they are apt after some 
years to revert to one or other of the parents. Aquilegia glandulosa, a Siberian 
species, in this instance was one of the parents, and a notorious shy flowerer. 
Origina'ly sent out by Messrs. Grigor of Forres, N.B., more than fifly years 
ago, I have, till within the last twenty years, grown it with more or less 
success, always considering it a great pleasure to get it to flower. ‘The shy 
flowering of Aquilegia Stuarti I consider to come from its confection with that 
species. This year I have had eighteen plants of Aquilegia $tuarti in flower, 
and recommend it to be treated as a biennial. Sow segd every year in 
sandy leaf-mould soil, and in the open, about the middle of Fébtuary, the plants 
to be thinned in summer if too thick in the row, and allowed to stand where sown. 
The second or third year should furnish a certain proportion of flowering plants. 
In winter a surface dressing of well-decayed manure between the rows assists 
the vigour of the plants and increases the size of the flowers, which, at their 
best, are about four inches in diameter in top blooms. As Aquilegia Stuarti 
flowers in advance of all other aquilegias, it is never crossed with pollen from 
other species naturally, and therefore comes true from seed. I am afraid that 
in the South this columbine is even more uncertain than in the North.—CHARLES 
STUART, M.D. 
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A LARGE CAC1lUs. 

[To THE Epiror oF **CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I take a great interest in your paper, and, seeing the other day in it a picture 
of an extraordinary cactus, send you the enclosed photograph of one in my grounds 
in flower, which may, perhaps, be of interest to your readers. —-DAviID BROWN, 

COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 

[To THE EpITOR oF ** CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As aconstant subscriber to CouNTRY LIFE, I wish to protest against the 
plans of the Cottage Hospital at Beaworthy being considered worthy of imitation. 
It is because you write that for people building similar institutions these plans 
may be of ‘* practical advantage ” that I venture to criticise them—not a difficult 
task to anyone with experience of hospital building or needs. In the first 
place, there is no cross ventilation of the wards—an essential. This applies to 
every one of the four wards. Next, the main wards, only having south windows, 
and being so to speak ‘‘ in the roof,” will be intolerably hot in summer, Then 
there is no isolation room for a noisy or very septic case, or for one which needs 
special watching as being ‘‘ perhars infectious.” As constiucted, the nurses 
must always be in the wards. ‘This need not be the case if the hospital were 
built with a nurses’ sitting-room next to a ward, with an observation window 
between. The nurses’ sitting-room is very small, only rot. 5in. square, and 
faces due north. In this the matron and ‘nurse will have to take all meals as 
well. There is no matron’s sitting-room and bedroom provided. The nurses 
are to sleep two in one room, and as one will have to be on by day and one by 
night this arrangement is impossible. There is no dispensiry, which is a neces- 
sity, unless the room which is called a surgery is meant for one, in which case 
it is wrongly placed, and shold be where the ‘‘ linen ” room is, and opening out 
of the operating-room, ‘There is no bathroom for the women and children, 
and none for the nurses, who have also to use the patients’ w.c,! I could 
point out other mistakes, but have probably written enough. All that I have 
suggested above could have been done for the same price ; in fact, for £200 less, 
and if anyone cares to see how, let them ask for the plans of the Tilbury Cottage 
Hospital, built by Mr. Passmore Edwards for £2,000—eight beds in four wards— 
the same size as the one under review. May I take this opportunity of urging 
on those who contemplate building cottage hospitals to consider the health and 
happiness of the nurses they intend to employ in settling the plans? I have so 
often found that the wretched matron of a cottage hospital is the only nurse on 
duty by day, which means that she never gets out at all, and I have sometimes 
met cases where she is supposed ‘‘ just to get up at night when wanted.” No 
cottage hospital can be properly nursed with less than three nurses, including 
the matron—that is, two by day and one by night. With a view of saving 
trouble to people furnishing cottage hospitals, I have published an inventory of 
every single thing wanted in one of eight beds, from bedsteads down to dusters, 
with prices, which I shall be happy to send free to anvone.—SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman London, Poplar, and Tilbury Hospitals, 44, Bryanston Square, W. 

(The subject is one on which, as on all others, we invi'e correspondence. — 
Ep.] 
INANIMATE BIRD SHOOTING. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As aclay-bird shot I read with much interest the article of “Argus Olive,” 
in Country Lire on killing driven game, end his comments on the 
Inanimate Bird-Shooting Association championship meeting, recen ly held at the 
London Sporting Park. He does not, however, seem very favourably impressed 
with the latter kind of sport, and considers it of little value as practice for game 
shooting. Naturally asa clay-bird shot I differ from him on this point, as I 
firmly believe it is of great value, as it teaches the shoo'er to shoot quick and 
well in front of his birds, besides giving confidence for field shooting. On the 
other hand, this sport takes place during the close season, and on an ordinary 
club meeting a member would fire at least 100 shots, which must help to keep 
him in form and improve his shooting generally. Considerable comment is 
made upon the fact that the average clay-bird shot ho'ds his gun to the shoulder, 
and so has an advantage over the game shot, who prefers to hold the gun in a 
sportsmanlike attitude. Personally I generally adopt the former style, and 
certainly find it in no way injures my form when shooting at game with the gun 
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do vn. 
experience that it is a slight advantage to hold the gun to shoulder, as I am able 


When I started I always held my gun down, but found out by 


to fire more quickly and so secure a better pattern and penetration, I find also 
there is more time to judze the pace of the bird, and so make the necessary 
allowance. I have, however, met many shooters who are unable to shoot with 
gun to shoulder, so they adopt the style of the game shot to suit themselves. I 
consider a choke gun very necessiry, and without a doubt the game shot who 
uses a cylinder gun heavily handicaps himself. I might say I have an extra pair of 
choke barre!s fitted to my game gun, giving a pattern of 180 right and 220 left, 
No. 6 shot, which size I use in both barrels. It does not, however, follow that it 
is necessary to have such a close pattern, as a friend of mine who competed most 
successfully at the championship meeting used a gun giving a pattern of 160 in 
both barrels. Ientirely agree with ‘‘Argus Olive” that the Inanimate Bird-Shooting 
Association should issue a more varied programme, and I should like to see 
more unknown angle competitions both from tower and trench, also walking-up 
competitions, silent rise, and birds thrown at different paces, also divide sweep- 
stakes on the Rose system, extend number of cash prizes in main events, and 
have some handicaps, which would altogether encourage the medium shots 
to attend future championship meetings, as I am convinced that it is the 


expense and the knowledge that they simply stand no chance with the experts | 


on the scratch mark, and even now when present prefer the practice ground to 
the chief events. I consider this sport deserves every encouragement, as it is 
purely a question of nerve and skill, and not in any way trick-shooting ; it is, 
moreover, free from bettins. I firmly believe it only requires to be more widely 
known amonz sportsmen what very pleasant afternoons can be spent each 
Saturday at the different clubs, especially during the close season, when in the 
ordinary course our guns stand idle in the cabinet, and the membership of 
existing clubs would considerably increase, and clay-bird shooting flourish in 
Ensland as in America. I daresay your readers have many new ideas and 
suggestions that would be of great service to the governing body of the 
Inanimate Bird-Shooting Association for the furtherance of this sport.—CLay- 
BIRD SHOT ON THE SCRATCH MARK. 


Shooting: Old Methods and New Ones. 


LTHOUGH I have by no means exhausted the subject of killing driven 
game, nor brought under review a quarter of the best of what has 
been suid about it, a visit to Aldridge’s last Friday reminds me that 
there are more topical subjects. ‘For many vears now Aldridge’s 

has been the public murt at which too full kennels are emptied, to the advantage 
of their owners as well as that of shooters who do not breed their own dogs. 
Compztition for really good setters and pointers was as keen as ever, reminding 
some of those present that the majority of the moors of Scotland can by no 
means, yet discovered, be converted into driving moors, and that on ground 
where muny an acre miy be hunted before a brood of grouse is found the 
pointer or setter is as necessary as ever. But it must be confessed that such: 
ground is decreasing in quantity. Driving grouse in Scotland may, or miy not, 
hive received a check. -Personally, I think people are finding out that if you 
kill all the young birds by shooting over dogs, and then all the old ones by 
driving, the stones left on the moors won’t breed grouse, So that it may 
be that a few more shootings are devoted entirely to driving than was the case in 
the last decade. But this is not the principal cause of the lessening of dog 
moors ; it is the increase of deer forssts that reduces the acreage of that sort of 
grouse ground that it did not, and never cov'd, payto drive. The ideal driving 
moor is one that produces at its best a grouse, or more, to the acre. No large 
extent exists in Scotland that can do it; but there are plenty of such moors in 
England, where the heather is better than it is in Scotland, and where the sheep 
farmer has limitations placed on his ambition towards the growth of 
mutton, Contrast this kind of moor and this growth of heather with 
the ground that is usually converted into deer forests, and the heather that grows 
—in places—upon it. There were, and are, many such places of 10,000 acres 
that would not give more than 500 brace of grouse in the year. Beautiful 
country for white hares, good grazing for sheep or deer, it is intermixed with 
sour wet ground, unimproved by surface drains, and none of it any use for 
grouse ; but here and there between them grows a patch or two of ‘heather, and 
any of these may rear a brood of grouse. Five hundred brace represent 100 
broods of ten birds each, rather a big average, but near enough to show that, on 
the average, a shooter and his dogs would have to beat 100 acres in order to 
find a single brood of grouse. Yet good dogs will give capital shooting on such 
ground as this, whereas any attempt to drive the birds would require just as 
many drivers as when birds are thick upon the ground, just as many guns, and 
the day’s sport would not run to fifty brace for a line of ten guns. Fifty brace 
would represent the killing of half the birds on 2,000 acres of the ground—a 
pretty good beat for a single day. . On such country dogs can give one or two 
guns as much sport, and as much killing, as forty drivers could give to ten guns. 
E yglish sportsmen have some sense of the ridiculous; they do not take out a 
double-barrelled gun to kill a flea, and they do not martial the shepherd 
population for miles round in order that ten guns may kill five brace of :grouse 
each, The drivers and the ten g.ns are fitly employed to kill as many as 
possible of that 1,000 grouse on the 1,000 acres, and the dogs, in such 
conditions, could only do harm, 

When a man’s hat is enough to rise all the grouse that are in sight of it, 

and their flight is enouzh to rise pack after pack besides, the presence of a 
ransing dog (a conspicuous white object going just where his natural 
instincts take him) will assuredly prevent shooting, and drive all the game 
off any moor of ordinary size, Yeirs ago there was much angry 
discussion in the papers about the sportsmanship of the two methods; 
but this his long since died out, for the well-informed, at least, now 
understand that it is not always a matter of choice. A driving moor is 
one that cannot be properly shot by the use of dogs; one also (and this is not 
as much recognised) that would spoil the best dogs in the world. A properly 
broken dog drops to wing, consequently a properly broken doz will be dropping 
and peinting false scents—places where grouse have beén—all day long. If a 
man, therefore, is determined, in spite of natural causes, to use dogs where they 
should not be used, he must make up his mind to make a fool of his dog and 
undo his breaking, or else to let his dog make a fool of him, by dragging him up 
and down the moor to come and inspect places where the grouse have just been. 
It is a curious fact that the more grouse there are upon the ground the wilder 
they are, Tne grouse in Yorkshire and other English counties, and those of 


the West Coast of Scotland and the extreme North—Caithness and Sutherland- 
shire—seem to be entirely different in their habits. It is no: entirely because 
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one is older 01 August 12th than the other 1s, because I have seen broods 
of Caithness grouse, late in the season, stand up in full view of the shooters, and 
walk away from the dog’s point, flipping their tails as if they had half a mind 
to dispute possession of their favourite bed with the dog. In Yorkshire, birds 
three-parts grown would do nothing of the sort, but would trust to their wings 
directly. Neither is it altogether numbers that make for wildness ; if it were, we 
should find that the few birds there are after a season of disease lie better than 
the many do on the same moors in other years. As a matter of fact, this is not 
the case. Weather makes temporary differences to the wildness of the birds, of 
course, but, apart from these, grouse seem always to be about as wild as they 
were at other times on the same moors. One would have thought that in deer 
forests in Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, and Inverness-shire, where grouse are 
almost as scarce as white blackbirds, they would lie well to dogs, or at least 
better than on neighbouring moors on which dogs are regularly used to hunt for 
them. Such is not the case as far as I have observed. : 

I have often thought that the manner of grouse may tell a stranger who desires 
to rent a moor, for a period, what dangers they are most subject to. But I 
doubt whether this will entirely hold either. It is possible to suppose that 
when grouse walk away from a dog’s point, and keep just far enough away to 
to enable them to rise before he could rush on to them, they are in the habit of 
thus protecting themselves from dogs or foxes, or even from cats. But then one 
would expect to see them behaving the same in the deer forests, where the grouse 
is more of a detrimental than the fox; but although they may treat a fox like 
this, they have never struck me as treating a setter or pointer in a similar 
manner to the more northerly birds, But then, again, neither in the deer forests, 
nor on the neighbouring moors, nor in Caithness-shire, nor the West Coast of 
Inverness-shire and Argyllshire, do they treat a man’s hat as the signal for flight, 
as they do in England. Here they seem entirely to have lost the habit of 
crouching and hiding at the first signs of danger. In most of the counties of 
Scotland they have not. They still try to escape notice by hiding, and it is only 
when they see that this is not possible that they fly. That is their habit in good 
weather. On the contrary, when the heather is wet, and they do not like to 
crouch in it, they rise nearly as wildly in most parts of Scotland as they do 
in England. Anything, therefore, that tends to make grouse crouch and hide 
in the heather, in the hope of escaping attention, tends also to make them lie to 
dogs. A falcon makes them lie; the reason appears obvious—as long as they 
are in the heather they are pretty safe from the falcon that strikes his prey 
in the air. On the contrary, the eagle will often clear a moor of grouse 
and a hill of ptarmigan by showing himself. This is so, in spite of that 
very pretty picture in the natural history part of ‘The Grouse—Fur and 
Feather Series,” which depicts a pack of ptarmigan crouching, but with their 
heads more or less up, and an eagle sailing immediately over them. 
To say the least, it is very far from being characteristic. An eagle 
has been known to knock down a ptarmigan on the wing, but usually 
he takes his prey on the ground, and it is for this reason, no doubt, that 
the sight of him is usually greeted by flight—exactly contrary to what happens 
when the falcon shows himself. But the artificial kite makes grouse lie, and 
certainly it is no more like a falcon than an eagle. But in order to make them 
lie well with the kite it has to be flown very high, or else down wind of them ; 
and it may be that they lie when they see an eagle in such a position as to be 
in danger of him if they rise. The peculiar part of the matter is that, although 
grouse in Caithness, and ptarmigan in Perthshire, Aberdeen, and Inverness, 
treat dog and man in just the same manner, the grouse in the neighbourhood of 
ptarmigan ground in those last-mentioned counties treat the presence of dog and 
man differently to their neighbours, the ptarmigan, and that the two birds 
behave like each other in the presence of either eagle or falcon. 

There are, however, degrees of wildness of grouse in Scotland in the 
presence of dogs. In Wigtown and Ayrshire they approach the wildness of the 
English birds. In Perth, Aberdeen, Forfar, and Inverness they will generally 
give the dogs a chance up to August 20th and sometimes later. In Ross and 
parts of Sutherland they are a good deal less scared by man; and in Caithness, 
Argyllshire, the Orkneys, and the Western Islands, they lie to dogs, on good 
days, throughout the season, and if it were not for the presence of men would 
often walk away, without hiding or creeping, from the dog’s point, instead of 
flying. 

. ‘What grouse are got in the deer forests, unless a regular first-rate moor 
goes with the forest, mostly have to be hunted for, and therefore there is still a 
very great deal of moorland in Scotland from which it is impossible to abolish 
the pointer and setter. Besides that, the presence of falcons, foxes, and eagles 
in the deer forests must have a good deal of influence on the habits of grouse 
for miles round ; so that, unlike the Arabs and the Yorkshire grouse, they are 
not likely, for many years, to think that ‘‘there is one devil and there are 
many devils, but there is no devil like a Frank in a round hat.” As long as they 
do not absorb those ideas they will drive badly, and afford sport over dogs, at 
least in the beginning of the season. 

I have never found it necessary to ridicule any kind of shooting, and I 
could never see why the Yorkshire shooters should have gone out of their way 
to laugh at the marksmanship required to make a bag of grouse over dogs. 
Granted that beginners at driving find it difficult at first. On the other hand, I 
have seen first-rate driving shots make a poor show when they had to beat 
100 acres for every brood of grouse found. In point of difficulty it does not 
seem to me to be a question of which kind of shot is hardest. They are 
both easy provided a man is cool and not flurried by anything; but there is 
a good deal to upset the nerves, if they are to be moved, in both. In drivinz, 
when the birds come well there is the fact that, however quick you are, you are 
letting some go without shooting at them, although they may be almost knocking 
your cap off. Then the shot may be easy, but the shots are, not. It is time 
that kills. In walking after dogs again the shot is easy., But there is the 
walking ; the peat hag to tumble into; the 45deg. angle to climb; your 
companion who may outwalk you; the dogs to try your temper; the old cock 
that will get up behind when you are looking for the brood in front; your 
neighbour on the next moor who looks as if he is hunting your ground. No 
wonder if breath flutters and heart thumps, or when the shooter is dead tired that 
hands tremble ; no’ wonder, also, if an easy bird is missed with both barrels. 
People who write about no marksmanship being required for shooting over dogs 
must have traversed gentle slopes of blooming heather at a genile pace, perhaps 
because their dogs required lots of time, or perhaps because they did not. You 
can make any shooting hard enough if yo. do it well enouzh ; but, in order to do 
shooting over dogs really well, you must have dogs that will keep the guns 
walking hard ; do not potter over the scent of flown birds; race from one lot 
of grouse to another when they are plentiful, and beat enough ground to keep 
the shooters walking hard when they are not, and until they get into the 
neighbourhood of game. ARGUS OLIVE. 














